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Proposed Flower Growers’ Associations. 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer.] 


O THE VARIOUS clubs 

that women form for 

pleasure or for profit, to 

themselves or to the com- 
munity, might well be added 
the Flower Growers’ Associa- 
tion. 

One great purpose of such 
an association would be beauty. 
In five years an active flower 
club could transform an un- 
attractive community into a 
veritable paradise of living, 
changing uty. Every ugly 
-spot could be covered by 
something pretty. Back fences 
could become trellises for 
Roses, Wisteria, Clematis, or 
Honeysuckle, or be concealed 
by long rows of Lilac or flaming 
Pomegranate. Plain outhouses 
could be artistically draped 
with yellow Jasmine or Lady 
Bankshire Roses. Henriettas 
and Kaiserins could give a rosy 
farewell from the front porch 
to the lord of the cottage as he 
leaves for his day’s work, and 
ahappy welcome to the chance 
visitor. Along every border 
and in every nook and corner 
Violets and Hyacinths and the 
yellow flowers of spring, Roses 
and Peonies and Poppies and 
Daisies and everything that 
grows and looks pretty could 
shed its uplifting infiuence on 
all within sight. 

Another purpose would be 
health. The outdoor work, 
the joy in the development of 
_ beauty, and the pleasure of 
working with others toward a 
common purpose would neces- 
Sarily bring better health to 
all active members. 

_ These two motives would 
| themselves justify such an or- 


- ganization, but the primary 
E purpose might well be a more 


| material one—that of making 
Money. In every town, city, 
' suburb, and rural community, 


By Mary GRAHAM. 








GLADIOLUS— EUROPA. 
(See Page 173.) 








there are enough interested 
women to form a floral club— 
women who live in their own 
homes, with garden plots, and 
who love flowers. The ma- 
jority of women have some 
means of canpeet, but it is only 
the favored few who have all 
the money they care to spend. 
The average woman would be 
glad to vary the routine of 
her housework with something 
like play and be able thereby 
to add new comforts and con- 
veniences to her home, secure 
some additional advantages 
for her family, and do the 
many effective little things 
that a small amount of extra 
money can accomplish. 

There is no question as to 
the money to be made from 
flowers and plants. To prove 
that they have a high value it 
is necessary only to buy some. 
A porch box six feet long can 
be filled with a promise of 
brightness and fragrance for 
$2.50. Plants for a bed of pink 
Lantana and Dusty iller 
against the garden wall would 
cost not less than $5, and a 
bed of Heliotrope by the front 
porch would call for an ex- 
penditure of $4. A landscape 
effect in Cannas about a place 
would cost $7. Good Rose 
plants are a bargain at $2 a 
dozen. Cut flowers do not lag 
behind in value. A small vase 
of Sweet Peas for the break- 
fast table would cost no less 
than 50c., and enough Car- 
nations to make a presentable 
funeral wreath would cost $3. 
Chrysanthemums sell for $2 a 
dozen, at the very lowest, and 
on up to $6, while rare flowers 
sell for almost anything. 

There is no question, either, 
as to a market for all the prod- 
ucts of such an indusirial or- 
ganization. That is, for all 
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flowers of standard perfection. There 
is no.better sale for poor flowers than 
for poor apples or potatoes. The fact 
of such high prices proves the demand 
for fine flowers. There are times when 
every one who can possibly do it must 
have cut flowers; and those who can 
afford the luxuries of life must always 
have them, just as they must and will 
have fine linen, fine furniture, and fine 
pictures. Every woman with the home- 
making instinct wants some flower 
= and some blooming things around 

er; and every man with the homing 
heart and a proper pride of possession 
wants decorative plants and bright 
flower beds around. Every place that 
reaches the dignity of an estate must 
have decorated grounds, and the ar- 
tistic spirit we itself as often in 
the growing of Roses as in the develop- 
ing of fine architectural effects. 

The number of plants that can be 
grown in a small space would astonish 
one who has never counted them. In 
a bed four feet by two at least one 
hundred and twenty-eight Roses can be 
rooted in three inch pots, and be worth, 
at the end of one year, about $12.80. 
At this rate, on one acre of land enough 
Roses could be conveniently grown to 
bring about $3,500. A bed of equal 
size planted in Chrysanthemums will 
produce flowers worth $4; and enough 
plants will come from the roots next 
spring, without additional care or culti- 
vation, to be worth as much, or even 
more. There are several perennials 
that will produce three or four dozen 
plants to the square foot of soil, and 
many more small annuals can be grown 
from seed in an equal space. These 
figures presuppose most careful cul- 
ture, for flowers are very human in 
that they aes their best only in re- 
sponse to the best care. 

This work of making the ons 
tive growing of flowers and plants 
profitable could be accomplished thro’ 
the ordinary club organization, with a 
paid secretary-treasurer who could give 
all her time to the work and keep a 
complete record of sales and collec- 
tions. The numberof members would 
probably limit itself according to local 
conditions, or it might be limited to 
suit the convenience of the club. The 
work could be easily arranged to suit 
the taste and the opportunities of the 
members. One woman might make a 
specialty of Roses—in fact, a dozen 
members could devote their attention 
to the many and various personifica- 
tions of the “Garden Queen.”” Another 
member might prefer to grow Lilies, 
another Violets, and another shrubs. 
Some one with a greenhouse could 
furnish all customers with Ferns; an- 
other, of equally fortunate possession, 
could study to grow those flowers - 
cially suited for funeral offerings. T he 
growing of annuals and saving of seed 
could profitably occupy the attention 
of several members. Those women 
with most time and energy could 
amuse themselves by trying to see how 
many varieties of Chrysanthemums 
they could gather into one garden and 
how largethey could make them grow. 
Every one of a hundred flower lovers 
could find work to suit her taste in an 
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active, well organized flower growers’ 
association, and reap a reward in exact 
proportion to the amount of her work 
and to the skill with which she does it. 

The business part of such an organ- 
ization would call for careful attention. 
The packing, shipping and marketing 
of plants would lee to be done in a 
skilful, business-like way. This would 
have to be learned by officers and 
members, just as truck and fruit grow- 
ers must master the details of their 
work. 

The benefits of a successful associa- 
tion of this kind would soon write 
themselves plainly over the whole com- 
munity. Their first expression would 
be beauty—beauty everywhere. Beauty 
is a response to some fine psychic de- 
mand, and its effect is always uplifting. 
The thoughts of a flower growing com- 
munity would be drawn away from 
inferior things and fixed actively on 
beauty production, with all its attend- 
ant good. 

Another benefit a flower club would 
bestow on its people would be a gen- 
eral feeling of prosperity with its ac- 
companying rise in personality. There 
would be seen more of the things that 
minister to the needs of life, to its com- 
forts, and io its luxuries; a little more 
independence in the people around; 
and more contentment in every face. 
Among all members and workers 
would be seen the spirit and the power 
that come from the absolutely ethical 
condition of happy work to a good 


pu ’ 

The influence of a floral club will 
not stop with its uplifting power in its 
own community, but will go with every 
plant and flower it sends out. Every 
plant, every package of seed, if its 
mission does not fail, is going to carry 
beauty and brightness to some little 
corner. Every bunch of flowers is go- 
ing to carry good cheer to whoever 
receives it, and to express love and 
sympathy where nothing else could do 
it so well. Surely an effort that calls 
only for pleasure and brings only good 
is worth while—an effort that shows 
forth Nature’s most artistic handiwork 
as a symbol of the love and joy that 
runs through the whole of creation. 


Do We Make the Most 
of Our Gladiolus Gardens ? 


(Written expressly ter The Flower Grower. ] 


I suppose the great majority of peo- 
ple would, without hesitation answer 
“Yes,” to that question, and be per- 
fectly sincere in doing so, but it seems 
to me there is one way of making use 
of those gardens of ours which is, with 
the average amateur, a thing of mys- 
tery, to be indulged in only by profes- 
sional growers. Let me ask the question 
to bring out the point. 

Have you, brother or sister amateur, 
ever experienced the pleasure of watch- 
ing the development and growth of a 
flower you could claim, not by right 
of purchase, but of evolution, as your 
“very own?” If not, you have missed 
one of the great pleasures of garden- 
ing, and are closing to yourself the 
gate to the inner shrine. 
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Three summers ago! decided I would 
make an attempt at hybridizing Gladi- 
oli. What I did not know about the 
subject would fill several books, but 
other fellows had turned the trick, so 
why notI? This summer the first of 
my seedlings bloomed. To be sure, 
they are not what my small nephew 
would call “ Humdingers,” but they 
are like no other stock in my garden 
or anywhere else that I have seen, and 
they are “mine,” in a sense, none of 
the others are. 

Are they worth the waiting for? I 
think so. I will admit I was rather 
disgusted when I dug the corms last 
fall. The largest were about the size 
of a fair sized filbert nut, and I looked 
forward to another year of waiting, 
but here are some of the results : 

No. 1.—Flower, good form, 33 inches 
across the bloom, color, deep lavender, 
shading to cream in the throat, pale 
yellow blotch on the lower petals, 
blotch pencilled carmine. Baron Hu- 
lot, crossed on America. 

No. 3.—Flower nearly four inches 
across; color, dark red; pencilled with 
a rich cream on the lower petals. The 
lower petals also bore down the cen- 
ter a narrow tongue of scarlet, and 
there was just a suggestion of purple 
in the throat. Baron Hulot crossed on 
Faust. 

No. 4.—Dark rosy cerise; flower 34 
inches across; lower petals bearing a 
blotch of very pale yellow veined with 
carmine. Baron Hulot crossedon Mrs. 
Francis King. 


No. 7.—Flower, four inches across; ~ 


color mauve with just a tint of pink, 
shading to purple in the throat, very 
strong grower, making a_ strong; 
straight spike, bearing, even from so 
smail a corm, 14 buds, all of which 
bloomed. Baron Huloi crossed on 
America. 

Four others have bloomed, the flow- 
ers being smaller; a cream, a pink 
with purple stripes on the lip, a rich 
rose with purple markings, and a royal 


_ purple, shape and substance of Baron 


Hulot, the male parent, and the same 
faint stripe down the center of each 
petal. 

There are many others still to bloom, 


*but had I got none but the one I have 


designated “No. 7,”’ I would count the 
time well spent, and the reward suf- 
ficient. I have not had exceptionaily 
good ground to work with, neither 
have I spent a large amount of time on 
them. The folks tell me I am as proud 
of my seedlings as the average man is 
of his first child. Maybe it is foolish, 
but they are mine, and they have 
meant that I have got out of my gar- 
den what the average amateur never 
gets. 

This is just a hint. Why don’t you 
try too? 


GEo. D. MURRAY. 

An error crept into our report in the 
October issue of the American Gladi- 
olus Society’s flower show held at De- 
troit in August. First prize for twenty 
varieties, three spikes each, was won 
by C. Zeestraten, Bemus Point, N. Y., 
and not by United Bulb Company as 
stated. 
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Tulips and Their Culture. 


By BerTHA BERBERT HAMMOND. 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower. } 


Tulips have enjoyed great popularity 
for over three hundred years, and are 
still easily the most widely and favor- 
ably known of the Dutch bulbs. This 
is due to the fact that they un- 
usual beauty, hardihood and that they 
will produce in the spring when garden 
flowers are rare and most appreciated, 
a glorious display that by a careful 
selection of early, medium and later 
blooming varieties, may be made to 
extend over a period of about two 
months. Succession of bloom may 


- also be secured by making plantings a 


week or two apart, during the late fall 
until the end of December. Even 
should the ground seem hopelessly 
frozen, it will not prevent the planting 
of the tulips, for if the bulbs are set on 
top of the frozen soil, covered firmly 
with earth obtained elsewhere, and 
then well mulched, they will bloom a 
little later but just as beautifully as 
those planted earlier, and when Tulips 
are in bloom then indeed 

The spring clad ail in gladness 

Doth taugh at winter’s sadness. 

—Morley. 

To the flower grower who is ac- 
quainted with only the older sorts, the 
newer imported varieties will prove an 
agreeable surprise. Among the most 
desirable of late or May-flowering Tu- 
lips are the sturdy, stately Darwins 
that produce on long stems very large, 
showy flowers. Though they exhibit 
no pure whites or clear yellows, they 
display a wide range of — from 
blusk pink to nearly black. The new 
Rembrandi Tulips are closely related 
to the Darwins. They are very grace- 
ful in form but instead of solid colors 
show rich variegations, stripes, blotches 
and other markings beautifully blended. 
Another distinctive class of May-flow- 
ering Tulips is found in the Breeder 
Tulips that bear enormous flowers in 
which rich browns, odd buffs and bronze 
shades predominate. 

Some beautiful novelties are to be 
found among the Cottage Tulips which 
were so named because many of the 
bulbs of this class were found'growing 
in old and often neglected cottage 
gardens of Great Britain where the 
original bulbs had been, presumably, 
carried by religious refugees in the 17th 
century. That off-sets from such bulbs, 
in spite of neglect, should have sur- 
vived speaks eloquently for the hardi- 
hood and tenacity of this variety which 
includes some of the most beautiful of 
Tulips both in form and coloring. 

Exquisite Tulips are the Picotees, 
which bear on graceful stems large 
flowers, the distinguishing feature of 
which being the bright crimson bor- 
dered petals. 

Strikingly odd are the fantastic Par- 
vot Tulips, so called because the bud 
resembles somewhat the head of a 
parrot. These gorgeously colored flow- 
ers with their grotesquely horned, 
twisted, curved or fringed petals are 





interesting, but only the best developed 
bulbs of this singular novelty, are de- 
pendable for bloom. 
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The large, gayly colored Gesneriana 
Tulips, (named after Conrad Gesner 
who, in 1559, introduced Tulips into 
Augsburg,)' are a late blooming variety 
that possess the additional merit of re- 
maining in bloom a long time. 

Duc Van Thol Tulips are dwarf in 
growth and bear rather small but 
beautifully colored flowers. Because 
they come into bloom about two weeks 











“Water Lilies or Nymphaeas are among the most royal, gorgeous, diversified and universally 


admired plants in cultivation.” —Sturtevant. 
(From Wisconsin Horticulture.) 


hose who are especially interested in Wate 


Te have here Nymp 


ea odorata common in Wiscensin.— 


Lilies should refer to the following issues of THe 


FLOWER GROWER: March, 1918, page 26; May, 1918, page 50; June, 1918, page 70; July, 1918, page 76 





As they are not in common use, one 
rarely sees the variegated Tulips with 
their broad cream-white bordered or 
striped leaves and brilliant flowers that 
pees an unusually odd and showy 


before any other variety and that they 
are about the most reliable Tulip for 
indoor forcing, in the hands of the 
amateur, make them popular. 
There are numerous other fine va- 
(Concluded on page 117.) 














name indicates the Water Lily family in 
this particular variety was originated by 











NYMPHAEACEAE RICHARDSONI 
Photograph from the ponds of F. P. Clark, Garrettsville, Ohio. 


The scientific 
eneral, the last half of the name that 
r. Richardson. 
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‘** He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





Save The Wastes. 


The high cost of fertilizers during the past year or two 
and the probability of continued high prices, make it ex- 
tremely desirable that all waste garden materials should be 
saved, and we have called attention to this before. A rub- 
bish pit in an out-of-the-way part of the garden, perhaps 
screened by some tall growth such as sun-flowers, or if 
made a permanent thing, it may be screened by a neat 
hedge, can be made to pay big dividends. All garden rub- 
bish which is readily decomposed, like weeds, lawn trim- 
mings, leaves, trimmings and refuse from the kitchen gar- 
den, and, in fact, any waste vegetable matter which is 
comparatively soft and easily rotted can be made into a 
compost which is worth good American dollars as a fer- 
tilizer. Such a compost if builtin layers; First, wastes from 
the garden, then stable manure, is readily rotted and espe- 
cially valuable, and it will afford a cheaply acquired supply 
of nitrogenous fertilizer. 

Don’t burn fallen leaves in the autumn nor throw weeds, 
garden wastes, etc., on the dump where they become a 
nuisance, but compost them, and allow them to rot into the 
condition of leaf mold. If the decaying material is offensive 
in any way, a sprinkling of loam or road dust is all that is 
necessary. 

MADISON COOPER. 





Gladiolus Europa. 


This variety has been much discussed from time to time, 
and by most growers it is acknowledged to be the purest 
white Gladiolus grown. It is not only a very pure white, 
but is of beautiful form and always a winner at the flower 
shows. Up to recent years Europa was supposed to be very 
much subject to disease and a weak grower, and the stock 
which was grown ‘in Europe surely was bad enough in this 
respect. The editor’s first experience with Europa, was 
about the same as all other growers, but from year to year 
his stock of Europa has been improving until this year with 
cleaner and larger corms than ever before to plant, he is 
getting the most beautiful Europa that he has ever grown. 
One spike recently measured from the base of the first bud 
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to the tip of the spike, over 19 inches, and many spikes in 
the row were fully four feet in height. 

It has been the aim of hybridizers to produce a white as 
pure and graceful as Europa and of much stronger growth, 
and many so-called whites have been introduced but none 
of therm in our opinion rival Europa in purity of color and 
form of flower. 





Primulinus Hybrid Gladioli. 


Much time and thought has been put on the crossing of 
Primulinus species with many of our best standard and new 
varieties of Gladioli during the past few years. The Primu- 
linus Hybrids resulting are many of them beautiful and 
unique and as a diversion in the culture of Gladioli they 
will doubtless always hold an interesting place. 

But, because of their uniqueness and their unusual and 
graceful characteristics, hybridizers have, we believe, formed 
an erroneous opinion of their true value and some of the 
best originators in the world have, in our opinion, wasted 
a lot of valuable time in naming and propagating some 
Primulinus Hybrids which are of little or no value as im- 
proved varieties. 

This word of caution should not be taken in a too pes- 
simistic strain, as Primulinus Hybrid Gladioli will doubtless 
always have their place in floriculture, and we write as 
above wholly as a caution to those who are working along 
this line to put them on their guard against the naming of 
varieties which have little merit. But a very small fraction 
of the Primulinus Hybrids which have been named are 
likely to be accepted as standard varieties, and propagated 
commercially. 





The practice of allowing crowds at flower shows to van- 
dalize (yes, vandalize is the right word) the flowers on the 
last day of the show, is absolutely wrong. Such vandalism 
wouid not be practised by true flower lovers, and no useful 
effect is accomplished by such a wild scramble. We recom- 
mend that those in charge of flower shows absolutely pre- 
vent such occurrences by posting guards during the last 
hours of the show. 

As before stated, those who scramble for flowers in this 
way are not real flower lovers, but vandals who think they 
are getting something for nothing. Flowers left over from 
a flower show ought to be sent to hospitals or devoted to 
some other commendable purpose and visitors should not be 
subjected to the debasing spectacle of the flower scramble. 





Continued complaint is being made of the Gladiolus 
variety Halley being sold for Prince of Wales, and Prince of 
Wales stock being mixed with Halley. The varieties are 
‘enough similar so that the roguing of Halley out of Prince 
of Wales is not very easy. Prince of Wales has become so 
popular that possibly some unscrupulous traders have de- 
liberately mixed Halley with Prince of Wales. It need not 
perhaps be stated, that anyone so unscrupulous ought to be 
avoided in a business way. Anyone who has bought Prince 
of Wales and had Hailey delivered, or found their Prince of 
Wales badly mixed with Halley, is justified in protesting. 





Growers of Gladioli who are anxious to increase the 
number of varieties they are growing will find the purchase 
of collections economical. Some very favorable prices are 
made for meritorious collections and in some cases intro- 
ducers of new varieties will only sell certain things in col- 
lections and not singly. 
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[Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer. | 





Counting Her Blessings. 


HE little woman of 

the wood opened her 

door and standing on 

its threshold looked 
on the world without. 

Opposite and beyond the 
clearing, which constituted 
the cultivated area of her 
small farm, were the out- 
skirts of a dense wood 
which, freed from foliage, revealed its 
interior vastness. As her gaze traveled 
on and reached its darkened depths she 
murmured: “‘ They are like soldiers in 
uniform of winter gray,” and a feelin 
of being protected crept over her. “ 
cannot believe there are evil trees even 
if the legends do say so, I believe they 
are all good trees.” 

Throwing a light wrap around her 
shoulders, she walked toward them over 
a thick carpet of rustling leaves. “‘ How 
many blessings I have, all these great 
trees ever near me, and a good home 
all my own.” She turned to look at 
the house which, though small, pre- 
sented an appearance of being sub- 
stantial, and the windows with their 
snowy curtains forming a background 
for blooming house plants gave an im- 
pression of inviting cosiness and com- 
fort. Outside the leaves had fallen from 
the Bittersweet vine which had so grace- 
fully draped the porch in summer, but 
the berries were there, their brilliancy 
enhanced by the weather-worn gray of 
the building. 

“Tt is small,” she soliloquized, “ but 
I have all this beautiful out-of-door 
too,” looking around, “and I don’t 
need a large house. Yes, I have many 
things to be thankful for. How fortu- 
nate that I found Louise, her company 
and counsel are a constant blessing. 
There’s these trays, I never would have 
known about them if it hadn’t been 
for her. I think they will bea great 
help to me, for she says that if the 
bulbs are spread in them and placed 
where they will have a circulation of 
air, that they will cure quickly, and I 
need have no fear about getting them 
cleaned properly for market ;_that the 
roots will pull off easily when at the 
right stage. I have no trays now, but 
will have some made from the measure- 
ments as she has given them to me: 


‘Light wood j inch stuff 48 inches 
long, 18 inches wide, 4 inches deep; bot- 
toms made of builders’ lath, with nar- 
row strips across bottom for support. 
Three cornered piece of wood 1 inch 
thick tacked to bottom of each corner to 
make air space when piled one above 
the other.’ 


She says this size is light to handle, 
and pile up compactly and will save 
room in cellar. 

“T appreciate the information about 
sowing rye in fall to plow under in 
spring as a fertilizer. It’s coming up 
splendidly. 

“Of course I could have learned 
about it in almost any farm paper but 


MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS 











—well—perhaps I have al- 
lowed myself to become 
careless about ve: 
can see that I have n 
making a mistake and shall 
not wait until the New Year 
to turn over a new leaf but 
will send in my subscrip- 
tions today for the best 
floral literature I can find, 
and shail join the American 
Gladiolus Society and also 
the Woman’s National Farm and Gar- 
den Association and by my winter 
reading be ready to enter into my work 
next spring better prepared because of 
more cultural knowledge of the work 
in which I am interested. 

“For the blessings I have received 
and the privileges that are before me I 
am truly thankful.” 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


Gladiolus— Europa. 
(Subject of Illustration on front cover page.) 


Originated by Wilhelm Pfitzer, Ger- 
many, and introduced by him about 
ten years ago. Without doubt the 
purest white Gladiolus. 

Although we have illustrated Gladi- 
olus Europa several times in our col- 
umns, yet we cannot well refrain from 
repeating the illustration as our good 
friends send us in photographs of ex- 
ceptional merit. The one which we 
are using on our front cover page in 
this issue was sent us by F. M. Palmi- 
ter, Janesville, Wis. Europa certainly 
has its weaknesses, but we have yet to 
see a white Gladiolus combining both 
purity of color and beauty of form, 
which anywhere near equals Europa. 

Europa is generally known as a weak 
grower, and it is a fact that under 
most conditions it has weak foliage, 
and does not make rapid nor strong 
growth. It makes few bulblets and 
these germinate poorly. It, therefore, 
increases slowly and being subject 
more or less to disease, Europa, al- 
though introduced for some years, is 
not obtainable in considerable quanti- 
ties anywhere. The price, therefore, 
is comparatively high and it probabl 
never will be low for the reason stated. 

Our experience with Europa is that 
it needs rather strong soil and that it 
will not do well unless well fertilized. 


Work Made Easier and Happier 
by a Blooming Garden of Roses. 


Our good friend, H. M. Marshall, of 
Vicksburg, Miss., sends us a clipping 
from a local paper, telling how the 
public grain elevator of that city, em- 
ploying about 200 people, has been im- 
proved by the planting of Roses on the 
spare grounds around the big plant. 

The work is especially to the credit 
of Superintendent Sanford and Fore- 
man Henry Beelman and is in connec- 
tion with recreation gardens for the 
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employees. As R bloom freely in 
the south, this beautiful flower forms 
the greater part of the ornamental 
a ye which have been made. In 
act, it may be called a Rose garden. 
Other flowers will doubtless be added 
in the general development of the 
scheme. 

The psychological effect of such 
plantings as above mentioned is much 
more important than most people im- 
agine. Although it is difficult for the 
average mind to analyze the effect, yet 
there is no doubt but what flowers, 
and neat and orderly surroundings have 
a great softening and elevating in- 
fluence, and thus improve the spirit 
and tone of the work of the employees, 
making work lighter and leading to 
greater efficiency and higher quality 
work in all departments. 


Let it be Flag Iris. 


( Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer.| 


By H. W. GROSCHNER. 
(BLUE FLAGS.) 


“ To southern skies my fancy flies, 
Beneath whose soft beguiling, 
What songs I sung, when hope was young, 
And all the world was smiling 
O memories dear, that linger near 
The meadow brook and wildwood, 
And blue flags sweet that made complete 
The sunny days of childhood.” 


The suggestion of Mrs. Louise B. 
Wilder in the Garden Magazine that a 

pular name should be chosen for the 
bearded Iris that has none but happy 
associations is well made and I with- 
draw my plea for the use of the word 
Fleur de lis as the first designation. 
The Flag Irises are native to many 
countries and many countries have con- 
tributed choice varieties that enrich our 
gardens, accordingly it would appear 
that the use of the phrase Flag Iris 
would be the happy medium that all 
could agree on a with the result of 
bringing about a decision. The Flag 
Iris would glorify the ensign of every 
country and the soldiers that gave 
their lives to preserve their country’s 
flag. The present time is very appro- 
priate to plant the flag flower liber- 
ally in the front door yard, by the 
roadside, in parks, public grounds and 
cemeteries and everywhere so that we 
may revere and honor those to whom 
reverence and honor is due; all who 
died in the service of their country 
for you and for me, here and “over 
there” who “gave their today for our 
tomorrow.” And we cannot honor 
them more beautifully in enshrining 
and nallowing their memory than by 
associating their lives with the beauti- 
ful. It has been said of them almost 
as a benediction that “Theirs was a 
work of conscience and conscience is 
the voice of God speaking through a 
human soul.” 


“ The Blue-flag, waving welcome from the 
marsh, 

The Lily of the pond and of the vale 

The Daisy, Violet and Buttercup, 

The Elderberry and the Bridal Wreath 

From garden, grove or roadside all are culled 

And weaved in wreaths to deck the soldiers’ 
graves.” 
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NOTES ON PLANTING, OR BEST TIME 
TO PLANT. 

Mr. Auten took exceptions to my 
article on raising Gladioli where it said 
that early planting did not give much 
earlier blooms should the season be 
- cold and backward. He said that it 
was necessary to plant early if one 
wished good spikes of bloom, or words 
to that effect. Early planting may 
give the best spikes in Missouri, but 
it is not that way here. I claim that 
it does not make any difference whether 
planted early in April or the middle 
of June for one will not get good 
spikes should the weather be hot and 
dry just as the spikes are showing. I 
planted a few bulbs this season the 
26th of June, and they grew good 
spikes. : 

Another authority says that Delphin- 
jums and Peonies resent being dis- 
turbed when once well established. This 
is contrary to my experience for I have 
divided old clumps of both late in the 
fall with good success. 

A customer of mine wished me to 
hurry along his order of Irises for he 
had been reliably informed that they 
should be planted in July. I have 
og es them every month in the year 

ut January and February, and if you 
lived in Minnesota you would under- 
stand why I did not plant them then, 
and I wish to say that I have had good 
success whenever planted. If we have 
success when we plant why should we 
worry about just when is the best time ? 
If it were necessary to plant all of my 
Irises in July it would be necessary to 
reduce my planting to a small acreage. 
It is not economical here, either, for no 
crop can be raised and removed in 
time for July planting. 

Mr. Auten says that the way he 
plants the tall bearded Irises is to lay 
them on the ground and set his foot 
on them. They will surely grow if 
planted that way for I have dropped 
them on the ground when —— 
the fall, and have them grow. But 
now comes the wrong part of his 
method. I will say wrong in Minne- 
sota, at least. Weeds grow here, and 
it is necessary to cultivate, and culti- 
vate as close to the rows as possible, 
and if they weme dropped on the 
ground, and simply stepped on with 
the foot wouldn't many plants be 
pulled out of place before they became 
established ? 

The way I plant them is thus: Idig 
a shallow trench perpendicular on one 
side, and the plants are placed against 
the perpendicular side. I plant all 
plants this way, and if you try it once 
you will always plant that way. 

Practically all Peony growers prefer 
to plant Peonies in September for best 
results, and some claim that it is the 
only favorable time. I have planted 
them in the fall as late as December 
4th, and in the Spring as late as the 
middle of June. Those planted in June 
were dug in the fall, and kept in sand 
in my storage cellar. 


One May I had a small piece of land 
that I wished to clear, and there were 
a few Peonies on it. Some of them 
had grown a foot, but I did not losea 
plant. I have had good success when- 
ever planted, and what more can any- 
one ask ? 

WILLIs E. FRYER. 


A QUESTION OF SPELLING. 


Verbal criticism is always disagree- 
able, but, as people naturally expect 
in a magazine of the quality of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, correct informa- 
tion, I will call attention to what ap- 
pear to me some errors in spelling of 
names of varieties of Begonias in the 
very interesting article on these flow- 
ers in the October number. I may be 
mistaken in some cases. Recinafolia, 
on page 96, should be, I think, Ricini- 
folia; Otto Heckor, unless the cata- 
logues have generally been wrong, 
should be Otto Hacker. The French 
spelling of the word for Glory is Gloire 
instead of Glorie—a very natural mis- 
take. I suspect Majeska is meant for 
the name of the celebrated Polish ac- 
tress, generally spelled Modjeska (?) 
Glaucaphylla is probably the printer’s 
substitute for Glaucophylla. 

To the excellent paragraph on the 
propagation of Rex Begonias I will add 
that I have seen these propagated by 
cutting + ps the large veins on the 
under side of the leaves and laying 
them down on the sand of the bench. 
Little plants will start from these cut 
places. I have also propagated the 
popular variety B. manicata aurea from 
single leaves inserted inthe sand. One 
of the fine varieties for pot culture is 
Paul Bruant with large leaves, some- 
what in the palmate ciass, a fine tree- 
like habit, especially in young plants, 
rapidly grown, and large clusters 
of green-white-pink flowers towards 
spring. Very handsome specimens may 
be had of the old Metallica, grown with- 
out check from asinglestem. Another 
popular old variety is called, I think, 
Hydrocotifolia (Iam not sure of the spell- 
ing) named, apparently from its re- 
semblance to Hydrocotyl (?) Which last 
reminds me that the old race of real 
gardeners who knew the names of all 
sorts of plants, is running out, at least 
in this country. The fiorist’s business 
has so run to speciaities that many 
young men who have worked for years 
in greenhouses know the names of only 
a few sorts of plants. There is room for 
such men who, like Prof. L. H. Bailey, 
have begun at the bottom and become 
capable of editing a Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture. Speaking of tuberous 
Begonias reminds us again of the un- 
reasonableness of the recent quaran- 
tine order issued by the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board, which shuts out imports 
of tuberous Begonias and many other 
plants. Tuberous Begonias may be 
raised from seed but it is a delicate and 
long process. 

Geo. S. WOODRUFF. 
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“IS RED EMPEROR IDENTICAL WITH 
DOMINION ?” 


In the July number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, K. Velthuys, Ltd., claims that 
Red Emperor is of Dutch origin. In a 
footnote to the article the editor says 
that evidence indicates that Red Em- 
peror and Dominion are the same. 

It is possible that an American va- 
riety Red Emperor is a synonym of Do- 
minion. However, there is a Dutch 
Red Emperor, as, according to Cornell 
Extension Bulletin II, Gladiolus Studies 
Ill, Varieties of Gladiolus, there is a 
variety Red Emperor of Holland origin, 
introduced by Vos as Meteor and later 
re-named Red Emperor by the Haarlem 
Floral Committee. I suppose this 
change in name was made because 
there were already several varieties on 
the market called Meteor. At that, 
this Dutch Red Emperor may be a 
synonym of Dominion, or Dominion a 
synonym of Red Emperor, the priority 
of name to depend on date of introduc- 
tion. Then again the Dutch Red Em- 
peror may be an entirely distinct va- 
riety. 

Cuas. E. F. GERSDORFF. 
(District Columbia.) 





PREVENTING GREEN FLY ON HOLLY- 
HOCKS. 


Dusting the leaves and stalks of 
Hollyhocks with pyrethrum powder or 
fine tobacco dust will exterminate the 
green lice or “flies” that sometimes 
infest Hollyhocks. A simple home 
remedy that usually proves quite effec- 
tual is to sponge or spray the plants 
with warm soap-suds into which a very 
little kerosene has been well stirred, 
say in the proportion of about one tea- 
spoonful to two gallons of suds. 


BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND. 








We are in receipt of a circular of 
Woman’s National Farm and Garden 
Association, 414 Madison Ave., New 
York City. Mrs. Francis King, of 


-Alma, Mich., is President, and Miss 


Stella H. Webb, with offices at above 
address, is General Secretary. 

The association was founded in 1914 
as an organization devoting itself to 
the promotion of agricultural and 
horticultural work. It is a valuable 
assistant to those personally interested 
in the cultivation of flowers, and during 
the war it was a recognized factor in 
the increasing of food production. Its 

resent aim is to continue this work 

y stimulating the farming and gar- 
dening activities of women. 

Active membership costs but $1.00 
per year. Branches of the association 
have been organized in different sec- 
tions. Information regarding branches, 
rules for forming new ones, etc., may 
be obtained from the national office, 
414 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Those who issue catalogues should 
not forget to say a good word for THE 
FLOWER GROWER. Mention of the 
name and address of the publisher and 
any words of commendation which the 
grower sees fit to make, will be helpful. 
THE FLOWER GROWER deserves all the 
assistance that you can give. 
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A Visit to Kunderd’s Gladiolus Farm. 


By Rose BLAIR MARSH. 


[ Written expressly for The Sheer Grouer.] 


journey through life, that sooner or 
later the conceit is taken out of us 
and we are made to eat a course of 
humble pie. H—— and I (H—— stands 
for Hubby, you know) have been so 
‘ea of our garden of Glads—so 
aughty towards our neighbors with 
the unnamed common stock. We were 
the possessors of forty-six varieties and 
as we walked among them we knew 
each name and each budding blossom 
was like a cherished child. And we 
had planned before another season to 
purchase at least five new ones so that 
in future bragging we could say we 
had over fifty kinds and so many hun- 


[i IS JUST as well perhaps, in this 


like debutantes at their coming out 
parties, at least resembling them as re- 
gards flowers. From Goshen we went 
down to lake Wawasee for the night 
and the Glads were carefully placed in 
water, as we were determined to bring 
them home and make our friends green 
with envy. There was also a better 
motive ; to try and educate others to 
the joy of Gladiolus culture—the most 
wonderful flower in all the world today. 

The next day was one of extreme 
heat; a hot wave had come on during 
the night, and we decided to start for 
home, at least we would be more com- 
fortable in the moving car. For hours 
we carried those flowers, with an oc- 








View on the Gladiolus Farm of A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. 


dred bulbs. But a recent experience 
has humbled us and caused our pride 
to take a decided tumble. 

On the 3rd of August, ri wa 
some dear friends, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Knipp, of Indianapolis, we started on a 
motor trip to Goshen, Ind., the home 
of A. E. Kunderd. We leftat 8 o’clock 
of a perfect summer morning, the car 
was running smoothly znd we reached 
Warsaw in time for luncheon, then on 
to the famous farm, reaching there at 
half past two, just as Mr. Kunderd was 
settling down into an out-of-door swing 
for a comfortable rest. Our welcome 
was a royal one, and almost immedi- 
ately he proposed a stroll through the 

rounds. He even provided sun hats 
or the ladies, and when a man takes 
an interest in millinery (aside from the 
bills) you may know he is of a kindly 
nature and to be trusted. 

How can I describe that walk? For 
hours we wandered through Elysian 
fields of glory. -Such colors not even 
the rainbow rivaled. With something 
like five thousand varieties to gaze our 
fill upon, to feast to the soul’s content, 
and all the time our host pointing out 
the beauty in first one and then an- 
other. It all seems like a bit of fairy 
land to me now as I write. 

Then, too, his generosity. We came 
away so laden with blossoms we looked 





casional remonstrance from the chauf- 
feur, who objected strenuously to the 
back of his neck being rubbed by them, 
and my small son also put up a vigor- 
ous protest when his view from both 
sides of the road was cut off. 

But as the miles grew longer and cur 
arms more weary, we had to place the 
flowers across our laps and leave them 
to Fate, and it was a sorry-looking lot 
of Glads that I carried into the house 
at seven-thirty that night, after jost- 
ling over a trip of one hundred and 
eighty miles. 

As soon as we were freshened up a 
bit we went for our usual evening 
stroll. But surely there was some mis- 
take. Could this small patch be our 
vaunted garden? After gazing for a 
few minutes H—— remarked, “ You 
know now what looking like thirty 
cents means.” Subdued and chastened, 
we returned to the house. The next 
morning a bunch of bewildering beauty 
met our eyes. New buds had opened 
during the night and there before us 
were the Goshen Glads, almost as fresh 
as when plucked the day before. What 
other flower could stand such treat- 
ment and then revive ? 

Women are curious creatures, un- 
solved enigmas like the men. You 
would think that after such treatment 
we would be satisfied, but not so. On 
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the way up we put our heads together 
and decided we would bravely ask Mr. 
Kunderd to name two of his choicest 
blooms for us. When we broached the 
subject he was not as enthusiastic as we 
could have wished—he was wary and 
not to be caught with chaff, and we 
came away guessing. But as Il am a 
reader of human nature, | could see 
that he was open to suggestion, and 
any way, if there is anything in mental 
telepathy, when he lies down to dreams 
at night they are going to be disturbed, 
for running through them will be the 
cadence, ““ Name one for me, name one 
for me,” until finally, in desperation, 
there will be put on the market some 
more wonderful flowers, bearing the 
rames of two Indianapolis women. 


The Moccasin Flower. 


Most people who have roamed through 
the rocky hills of the Northern States dur- 
ing May or early June are familiar with the 
Pink Lady’s Slipper or Moccasin Fiower. 
These strange-looking plants are orchids, 
and this particular kind inhabits moss-cov- 
ered sand overlying rocks at considerable 
elevation above the surrounding country ; 
also it may be said that they keep away 
from civilization as far as possible. Hogs de- 
stroy them and mice will eat the roots, which 
together with picking by people, probably 
accounts for their aloofness. Ordinary soil 
would not do at all, and they seem in their 
wey as exacting as the hothouse orchids. 
The Pink Lady’s Slipper (Cypripedium acaule) 
is the State flower of Minnesota, adopted 
back in 1893, and the first State flower of 
the first State to take such action. The 
flowers are borne singly on stalks 8 to 12 
inches high. The plant prefers partial shade, 
that of the pine usually. The flowers are 
pink and are striking in appearance, resem- 
bling a huge spider. The leaves are very 
distinct also and even without the flower are 
attractive 1nd interesting.—wW. E. D. in Reral 
New Yorker. 


Bound Volumes as 
a Reference Library. 


‘The four bound volumes of Taf MopeRN GLADI- 
OLUs GROWER (1914 to 1917 inclusive) contain more 
useful information regarding the Gladiolus, its cul- 
ture, history and improvement than can be had from 
any other source. These four bound volumes also 
contain much useful information about other sum- 
mer-flowering plants, but the Gladioius is es) all 
well covered. These volumes contain the d > 
Wilmore, Jr., articles entitled, “The Gladiolus 
Manual.” All information is quickly available by 
means of an index in each volume, and those who are 
interested in studying the subject cannot afford to be 
without these bound volumes. We are furnishing the 
four volumes, postage prepaid, for $600. Furnished 
separately at the same rate, $1.each. Those who 
are interested in studying the practical and scientific 
features in connection with growing Gladioli should 
surely have a complete file. 

The first bound volume of THe FLOWER GROWER, 
No. 5, is ready, price $1.75 postage prepaid. It is 
bound in uniform style with THE MoDERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER. 

Facts and information are what THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER and THE FLOWER GROWER 
specialize in. Literature covering the practical points 
of flower growing is not at al! plentiful and the 
bound volumes are, therefore, especially valuable 


We hope to be able in our next issue 
to tell something about what is neces- 
sary to conform with Plant Quaran- 
tine No. 37 in the importation of foreign 
grown stock. From a casual inspec- 
tion of the necessary blank, it does not 
seem that importation under this regu- 
lation will be extremely difficult for real 
novelties and flower stocks which are 
not easy of propagation in the United 
States. 
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The Opening of Flowers. 


WILLARD N. CLUTE in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


r [chante is probably no more interesting 
chapter in botany than that which con- 
cerns the opening of flowers. The 

casual observer noting the general resump- 
tion of activity by the world at large as the 
day breaks is likely to jump to the conclu- 
sion that flowers follow the general custom of 
opening with the advent of day and closing 
as night approaches. It is true that many 
plants have this habit, but it is far from the 
rule among plants. In fact, the phenomena 
of the opening and closing of flowers, or 
anthesis, as it is called, are extremely com- 
plicated and call fer the best efforts cf the 
botanist to explain. Just as the form, color 
and odor of flowers have been modified or 
even developed with reference to pollinating 
insects, so the time at which flowers open 
and the length of time they remain in this 
condition is determined by many extraneous 
agencies, many of which may possibly not be 
known at present. 

Not only is there much variation in the 
time at whi-h flowers open and close, but 
the greatest diversity exists as regards the 
length of time the individual flowers remain 
open. Certain orchids, if unpollinated, may 
remain open for six weeks or more and in 
general the absence of pollination tends to 
lengthen the life of the flower. Tulips, 
Easter Lilies and the like may be made to 
remain open for some time longer than they 
naturally would if pollination is prevented. 
Contrasted with these examples is a little 
weed, common in cultivated grounds which 
is known as “ flower-of-an-hour ” because its 
blossoms do not remain expanded much 
longer than the period indicated in the com- 
mon name. The blossom of the wild grape 
is still more remarkable, for just as the bud 
expands and the flower seems about to open 
the whole corolle falls off and thus the 
flower, though exposing stamens and pistils, 
can in a certain sense be said not to open at 
all. The garden piant called okra, though it 
ordinarily opens its flowers, may, on occa- 
sion, follow the example of the grape, and it 
is but a step from these to cleistogamous 
flowers like the summer flowers of some 
violets which entirely lack petals, and though 
perfecting much seed, always remain bud- 
like. 

In ordinary flowers some days usually 
elapse between the time the petals first un- 
fold and the date at which they wither and 
fall from the plant. The corolla, inthe least 
interesting forms, remains continuously open 
until anthesis is past, but in others the flow- 
ers may close temporarily several times in 
response to moisture, lowered temperature, 
darkness or possibily other things. 

The opening of our early spring flowers, 
such as Crocus and Dog-tooth-violet, is fre- 
quently determined solely by temperature. 
If the temperature of the air and soil rise 
above a certain point they seem obliged to 
open. In fact, the same phenomena seem to 
govern the very production of such flowers 
and it has been found possible in many cases 
to ascertain the exact number of heat units 
necessar:" to prodiuce a given blossom. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that the 
first flowers of any kind do not appear just 
anywhere. We must seek the earliest in the 
sunny and sheltered nooks where the re- 
quired number of heat units are first re- 
ceived. 

Temperature, however, may cause the 
closing of flowers, as we see in the case of 
the Waterlily, which, though it opens its 
flowers as soon as the day breaks, closes by 
mid-day. The same is true of Morning 
Glories, and possibly of other flowers that 
open late in the day and last until the next 
morning. That it is really temperature that 
causes the flowers of Morning Glory, Four 


O’clock and the like to close seems proven 
by the fact that late in the year, when the 
temperature has lessened, these flowers re- 
main open all day and the Morning Glories 
become all-day glories. 

The effects of light upon the opening of 
some flowers are very marked. Waterlilies, 
picked in the early morning before they 
have opened and kept in the dark will open 
whenever brought to the light. Thus one 
may decorate the house with full-blown 
Waterlilies at evening. The dandelion, also, 
is very sensitive to the light and refuses to 
open unless the day is sunny. Often a few 
hours of cloudy weather in the middle of 
the day will cause the flowers to close. Sir 
John Lubbock, experimenting with these 
plants, found that if a blooming dandelion 
in a pot was exposed to bright lamp-light it 
would remain open all night. 

Darkness also apparently has an effect 
upon the opening of flowers, as in the Night 
Blooming Cereus and various other cacti 
which commonly do not unfold their petals 
until well along toward midnight. There 
are a host of other blessoms whose main 
period of bloom is during the hours of dark- 
ness. Many of these have common names 
that indicate the fact, as Four O’clock, Even- 
ing Primrose, Night Flowering Catchfly, 
Pretty-by-night, and the like. Flowers of 
this kind commonly remain open until the 
sun is well up and seldom open the second 
time. 

That darkness like temperature, may have 
opposite effects upon different flowers is seen 
in the fact that it is usual for many blos- 
soms to close as night approaches. This is 
so common a phenomenon that its very 
commonness gains it little attention. It will 
probably be difficult for one to name off-hand 
a flower that does close at night. Of this 
class, however, is the Day Lily, and so is the 
Daisy, whose name, literally the day’s eye, 
is truly significant. 

The amount of moisture in the air is also 
at times sufficient to influence the opening 
of flowers. The scarlet pimpernel, a com- 
mon weed with tiny red blossoms, is known 
in some sections as “poor man’s weather 
glass.” Its flowers are so sensitive to mois- 
ture that they invariably close with the rise in 
humidity that betokens a storm and some 
hours in advance of it. Thechickweed, com- 
mon in cultivated grounds everywhere, is said 
to have the same habit. Many other flowers 
close in time to escape an actual wetting by 
the rain, while still others, though they do 
not close, are able to assume positions that 
keep the raindrop out of the flowers. The 
wild geranium turns its blossoms upside down. 

It is doubtless a fact that many of the 
phenomena of anthesis attributed to tem- 
perature, light and the like may, in the last 
analysis, turn out to be in response to the 
visits of insects. For instance, many of the 
flowers that open at dusk do so because 
they are pollinated by crepuscular insects. 
Further support is given this theory by the 
fact that many of these give out a fragrance 
at dusk and at dawn only, when such insects 
are abroad. It is hard, however, to reconcile 
the behavior of the oyster plant and goat’s- 
beard with any theory of adjustment to in- 
sects, for they close at exactly the time when 
insect visitors are most abundant. The 
goat’s-beard, in fact, has received the com- 
mon name of John-go-to-bed-at-noon because 
the flowers close so promptly at mid-day that 
one could almost set his watch by them. 

It is a noticeable fact that flowers most 
affected by the agencies mentioned are all 
of the kind known as entomophilous, that is, 
insect pollinated flowers, since they open for 
the express purpose of receiving insect visits. 
It is likely that all the responses they 
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make to temperature, light and the like are 
really made with pollination as the ultimate 
end in view. Finding, however, that these 
phenomena are so intimately related to the 
flight of insects that they can be used as 
guides they have apparently been adopted. 
If an insect, for instance, does not emerge 
from its cocoon until a certain degree of 
heat is received and does not roam abroad 
unless the day is fair, the flower that is ad- 
justed to the same amounts of heat and light 
is certain to be in condition to be pollinated 
when the insect is flying. It may be pos- 
sible to trace similar adjustments through 
all the variations in anthesis throughout the 
world of plants. 





THE PEONY. 


The Twenty Best Peonies. 


In Bulletin of Peony News No. 7, is- 
sued by the American Peony Society, 
A. P. Saunders, Secretary, is a table 
giving the results of the sending out of 
rating lists on Peonies. About forty- 
five marked lists were returned and we 
have selected below the twenty with 
highest marks. While these twenty 
need not necessarily be considered the 
best 20 varieties, yet they are at least 
the best ones well known to the Peony 
enthusiasts throughout the country. 
Doubtless there are many fine varieties 
that would score equally well if they 
were equally well known. 

The first column of figures is the 
number of votes cast for the variety 
opposite. The second column gives 
the average and the columns following 
give the votes in detail. The grading 
is based on 10 as the highest excellence, 
9 of high quality, 7 to 8 of fairly good 
quality, and anything below 5 indicat- 
ing a variety not worthy of cultivation. 
It will be noted that the twenty selected 
from the long list given have no votes 
lower than 7 which is sufficient indica- 
tion of the high regard in which these 
20 selected varieties are held: 
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Detail 
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The interest in Peonies has developed 
remarkably during the past season. 
The Peony is so old and well known 
that it is not difficult to convince 
flower lovers that they should grow 
some of the new and rare things. The 
improvements which have been made 
during the past few years have been as 
remarkable in Peonies as in other flow- 
ers and the'end is not yet. 
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Tulips and their Culture. 
[Continued from page 111.) 


rieties of Tulips, all well adapted for 
out-door bedding purposes and the cul- 
ture of all of them is very simple: 
The bulbs should be planted in the 
ground sometime between October and 
late December, (according to the lati- 
tude) about four inches deep and three 
or four inches apart, the earth well 
trodden and the bed protected with a 
layer of leaves, or other mulch. That 
is about all the care they require, and 
if they are planted as directed and at 
the proper time, they will send up in 
the spring fine foliage and beautiful 
flowers that are certain to command 
enthusiastic admiration. 
ause they are so very attractive, 
Tulips, are in general use in public 
parks for out-door exhibitions. The 
beautiful Public Garden of Boston was, 
until this spring, quite famous for the 
grand spring-time displays of Tulips 
staged about the monuments and other 
ofthe grounds. Visitors from far 
and near enjoyed the beautiful annual 
Tulip show of which Bostonians were 
exceedingly proud ; but this year their 
eyes were not gladdened by the ex- 
ted exhibition of magnificent Tu- 
ips, as on account of the scarcity and 
high price of the most desirable varie- 
ties of Tulip bulbs, the Park Commis- 
sioner had decided to utilize for spring 
plauiting of shrubbery, the vacant beds 
where in previous years 


“ Dutch Tulips from their beds, 
Flaunted their stately heads.”’ 


—Montgomery. 

In public parks and in the spacious 
show grounds of the wealthy, when 
one season of magnificent display is 
the first and only consideration, Tulip 
bulbs are promptly removed just as 
soon as the flowers begin to fade, and 
some other seasonable flowering plants 
Bulbs thus lifted 

fore they have had time to ripen are 
valueless for a second season, making 
it necessary-to purchase new planting 
stock annually, an item of expense 
where plantings are made on such a 
large scale, but in the average private 
garden such an extravagant method 
is not usual or justifiable, for if the 
bulbs are allowed to ripen properly, 
they can be depended upon to give ex- 
cellent results for years. Under favor- 
able conditions, bulbs of the Darwin 
strain, noted for their hardihood and 
ee gy may be left in the ground 
three or four years before requiring re- 
setting. 

The bed in which the Tulips are left 
to mature may be used in which to 
grow Nasturtiums or some other an- 
nual of rapid growth. Asters that have 
previously been started indoors prove 
very satisfactory for planting among 
the Tulips, for while the bulbs are 
storin 7 energy for the following 
year the Asters will be preparing for a 
glorious autumnal display of bloom. 


The American Gladiolus Society in- 
vites your membership. This oraniza- 
tion is entitled to the assistance of 
every Gladiolus enthusiast. See their 
quarter page advertisement. 
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Northwestern Peony 
and Iris Society. 











The Mid-winter meeting of the 
Northwestern Peony & Iris Society will 
be held on the evening of Dec. 3rd, 
1919, at the Ryan Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 

business meeting for members only 
will be held at 7:15 P. M., when election 
- = for the coming year will be 

eld. 

Commencing at 8 P. M. an evenings 
program is in the course of prepara- 
tion that will be of considerable inter- 
est to all interested in the Peony and 
Iris. This will consist of an illustrated 
lecture, in natural colors, on the 
Peony, papers on both the Peony and 
Iris also a round-table discussion in 
which anyone present desiring to par- 
ticipate will Se welcome. We antici- 
pate an enjoyable and profitable eve- 
ning from what we know of the pro- 
gram already arranged. 

A detailed report of the meeting will 
appear in these columns. 


W. F. CHRISTMAN, Sec’y. 
New England Fair. 


There was plenty of competition 
at the New England Fair, Labor Day, in 
the Gladiolus section, the prizes offered 
by W. D. Ross bringing out five entries 
for the “ best display.” 

Mr. B. Hammond Tracy was awarded 
first and staged a fine exhibit of flow- 
ers in baskets. Mr. Edgar M. Wilson, 
second, and C. W. Brown, third. 

For collection of 10 new unnamed 
varieties, H. E. Meader won first and 
C. W. Brown, second. 

On 20 vases single spikes, B. Ham- 
mond Tracy won first, A. J. Jenkins, 
second; Edgar M. Wilson, third. 

Twelve spikes White—Edgar M. Wil- 
son first, with Europa; B. H. Tracy, 
second, with Europa; H. E. Meader, 
third, with Lilywhite. 

Twelve spikes Pink—Edgar M. Wil- 
son, first; C. W. Brown, second; H. E. 
Meader, third. 

Twelve spikes Yellow—B. Hammond 
Tracy, first, with Schwaben ; Edgar M. 
Wilson, second, with Golden King; C. 
W. Brown, third, with Klondyke Im- 


‘oved. 

Twelve spikes Blue—Ernest Ad- 
shead, first; B. H. Tracy, second; C. 
W. Brown, third. 

In the Dahlia section, J. K. Alexander 
carried off the lion’s share of the prizes, 
winning first for display and first for 
20 large flowers and first for 20 Cactus. 


C. W. BROWN. 


Inadvertently we failed to give The 
Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 
proper credit for the Thimbleberry 
illustration on Page 101 of our October 
issue. This illustration was loaned us 
by our good friend, Frederick Crane- 
field, and originally appeared in Wis- 
consin Horticulturist, and we regret 
exceedingly the oversight in not giving 
proper credit at the time of publica- 
tion. 
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Fifty Years Acquaint- 
ance with the Gladiolus. 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower. } 


BY HENRY C. ECKERT. 


(Continued from September issue.) 


: Continuing my observations on grow- 
ing Gladiolus bulbs from bulblets: I re- 
ceived a letter from an Eastern grower 
several years ago, stating that grow- 
ing Gladiolus bulbs from bulblets was 
a gamble, and from my experience in 
that line he was right. Two varieties 
I never had any success in growing 
from bulblets, are Alice Carey and 

iness, if I can make ten out of a 
hundred grow I do well. Other kinds, 
Mrs. F. King, Lily Lehmann, etc., will 
come out well one season, to be fol- 
lowed next season by an utter failure, 
while other varieties, Willy Wigman, 
Halley and a good many more will be 
a full crop every season. The most 
successful experience in bulblet grow- 
ing I had this year was with Panama. 
I have two strains of this kind, one 
American grown, the other imported 
from Holland two years ago; the flow- 
ers and bulbs are identical, mix them 
up and no expert can tell them apart. 
But the plant is different, it is a stronger 
grower, with taller luxuriant foliage, 
very vigorous, forces easier and it 
comes out of the ground a week ahead 
of the true American Panama. From 
three pints of this Holland strain, I 
raised 1640 bulbs of good size measur- 
ing from one-half to one inch in di- 
ameter, and will say here, that I have 
no stock for sale of this strain at pres- 
ent. Recently I read an article in a 
horticultural trade journal, recommend- 
iug to beginners of small means, to 
start with bulblets but I would not give 
this advice, but would recommend to 
start with small bulbs, they are sure to 
grow, and if you have favorable 
weather, one-half inch bulbs will be 
one inch and over in one season. 

We have in Southern Illinois not the 
best weather to raise Gladiolus bulbs, 
and can never compete with Northern 
growers, and I do not expect to make 
a fortune in this line, and for an in- 
come will depend on the sales of flower 
spikes. But one must have them early 
and late and keep out of the mid-season 
rush when flower-returns are below 
production costs. I warn the beginner 
not to expect 1000 flower spikes from 
1000 bulbs planted. If 75% produce 
salable spikes one does very well in- 
deed. I have planted in a small way a 
good many new varieties the last four 
years, but out of a hundred only four 
will, in my opinion, make a mark in 
the future flower trade, and I depend 
on the old reliable kinds, America, Hal- 
ley, Lucretia, Mrs. Francis King and a 
few others. Inconclusion about selling 
flowers, will say that you must study 
the markets, and not ship to an over- 
filled market. 


(To be concluded.) 


If you know of a friend to whom you 
think THE FLOWER GROWER would be 
an assistance and benefit, send us his 
name and we will submit sample copies. 
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Notes on Some of My Best Varieties of Gladioli. 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 


WAS INTERESTED in reading the 

descriptions of I. S. Hendrickson’s 

list of twenty-five best Gladioli. I 

noted many of the newer varieties 
were not included. This led me to 
submit a list of some of the best in my 
collection. I have grou them ac- 
cording to color, following roughly the 
color harmony system of B. F. Stal- 
naker : 


WHITE. 


Crystal White—(Baer) Pure white, central 
inferior petal has small, violet crimson blotch, 
base of petals deep in throat lined with 
violet crimson, tips of petals developing deli- 
cate pinkish lavender splashes. Three open 
at once. Strong, medium height, blooming 
in 77 days. Durable, wide open, triangular 
flowers 3 inches across. Spike in bloom 8 
days. 

Ciant White—(Kunderd) Pure white, lower 
petals tinted ivory at base and in throat with 
wide crimson line through centers. Several 
open. Compact spike. Blooms in 80 days. 
Strong, dwarf. Durable wide open flowers, 
3 inches across. Spike in bloom 9 days. _ 

Morning Star—(Childs) Snowy white with 
large magentz-crimson throat and blotches 
on lower petals. Several open. Strong, 
medium height. Bloomed in 66 days. Dur- 
able, wide open flowers, 2 inches across. 
Spike in bloom 10 days. 

Red, White amd Gold—(Kunderd) Ruffled. 
Upper petals white, lower petals lemon yel- 
low blotched crimson carmine. Several open. 
Separated on spike. Strong, medium height. 
Bloomed in 93 days. Durable, wide open 
round flowers, 2} inches across. Spike in 
bloom 12 days. 

YELLOW. 


White Ivory—(Kunderd) ruffled, ivory 
white, lower petals shaded cream, blotched 
magenta carmine with throat of same color. 
Several open. Strong, dwarf. Bloomed in 
87 days. Durable, wide open, round blos- 
soms facing upward, 34 inches across. Spike 
in bloom 10 days. 

Large Buff—(Kunderd) Buff white, central 
lower petal blotched carmine on yellow 
ground, throat with small markings of car- 
mine. Several open, compact spike. Strong, 
tall. Bloomed in 80 days. Durable wide 
open flowers, 3 inches across. Spike in bloom 
10 days. 

May Toy—(Spencer) Primulinus hybrid. 
Lower petals iemon yellow tipped salmon 
orange, dusted salmon orange in throat, upper 
petals salmon orange, lighter in throat, shad- 
ing tolemon yellowedge. Flowersseparated. 
Bloomed in 69days. Strong, medium height. 
Durable, slightly hooded flowers, 24 inches 
across. Spike in bloom 9 days. 

Winetka—(Kunderd) Cream white, lower 
petals deep cream, with central line of deep 
rose and throat lined with same color. 
Slightly hooded. Two open. Separate on 
spike. Strong slender spike, medium height. 
Bloomed in 7/7 days. Durable triangular 
flowers 33 inches across. Spike in bloom 6 
days. 

PINK. 


Arizona Rose—(Kunderd) Pure deep pink 
shading lighter toward throat, lower petals 
blotched scarlet with deep blood red line 
through centers. Several open. Blooms in 
97 days. Strong, dwarf. Durable flowers, 
wide open, triangular and 3 inches across. 
Spike in bloom 7 days. 

Avalon—(Kunderd) Heavily ruffled, blush 
white, lower petals marked cream and 


By Cuas. E. F. GersporrF, (District Celumbia.) 


blotched dark crimson, Two open. Strong, 
medium height. Bloomed in 74 days. Dur- 
able, heavy petaled, wide open, triangular 
flowers, 3 inches across. Spike in bloom 7 
days. 

Crinkles—(Kunderd) Intensely ruffled on 
edges, deep peach blossom pink, upper petals 
shading lighter in throat, lower petals and 
throat blotched blood scarlet. Several open. 
Strong, medium height. Bloomed in 87 days. 
Durable, wide open, triangular flowers, 3 
inches across. Spike in bloom 10 days. 

Gil Blas—(Lemoine) Salmon pink, buff or 
apricot throat blotched carmine. Compact 
spike, several open. Strong, medium height. 
Blooms in 96 days. Durable, wide open, 
triangular flowers, 3 to 4 inches across. 
Spike in bloom 6 days. 

Gretchen Zang-—(Austin) Drooping foli- 
age. Flowers wide apart. Salmon flesh 
shading lighter toward throat, darker on 
outside of petals. Lower petals blotched 
deep coral red. Many open. Strong, tall. 
Bloomed in 96 days. Durable, wide open, 
triangular flowers, 34 inches across. Spike in 
bloom 10 days. 

Lucius Mendall Fuller—( Alexander) Deli- 
cate salmon pink splashed on edges deep 
salmon pink, lower petals and throat prim- 
rose yellow stippled salmon and buff. Two 
open. Strong, medium height. Bloomed in 
78 days. Flowers of delicate texture but 
durable, wide open, triangular, 3 inches across. 
Spike in bloom 7 days. 

Mary Stewart—(deGroat & Stewart) 
Creamy pink, deeper on tips, lower petals at 
base blotched crimson on yellow ground. 
Two open. Strong, dwarf. Blooms in 75 
days. Durable, wide open flowers, 3 inches 
across. Spike in bloom 6 days. 

Peachblow—(Cowee) Peach blossom pink 
lined violet. Several open. Strong, medium 
height. Blooms in 75 days. Durable, round 
— 3 inches across. Spike in bloom 6 

ays. 

Pink Perfection—(Hopman) Apple blossom 
pink, deeper on outside, white line through 
center of each petal, throat and base of 
lower central petal white striped magenta. 
Graceful spike, many open, strong, slender 
growth, medium height. Bloomed in 90 
days. Durable flowers of delicate texture, 
wide open, 3 inches across. Spike in bloom 
4 days. 

Pride of Goshen—(Kunderd) Creamy pink 
shading to salmon flesh on edges and tips, 
crimson marking deep in throat, bases of 
lower petals splashed crimson on buff 
ground, ruffled. Several open. Strong, 
medium tall. Bloomed in 90 days. Durable 
round flowers 3 inches across. Spike in 
bloom 5 days. 

Rose Glory—(Kunderd) Ruffled, rose pink 
blotched deep rose on lower petals. Two 
open. Strong, medium height. Bloomed in 
72 days. Durable, wide open flowers, 34 
inches across. Spike in bloom 7 days. 

Souvenir—(Brown) Cerise on tips shad- 
ing to Heliotrope, lower petals blotched ma- 
genta, midribs white. Dwarf, slender growth. 
Bloomed in 86 days. Durable flowers of 
delicate texture, widen open, facing upward, 
3 inches across. Spike in bloom 8 days. 

Willnetta Curtis—(Gage) Pale fawn with 
delicate flush of pink on outside of petals, 
central lower petal shading to buff in throat 
with small lines of purplish crimson in 
throat. Several open. Strong, medium 
height. Bloomed in 84 days. Durable, wide 
open triangular flowers, 3 inches across. 
Spike in bloom 9 days. 

Zaidee—(Spencer) Synonym Seedling No. 

10. Delicate blush white, lower petals 
blotched yellow, striped lavender. Ring of 


deep red in throat. Branching spikes 
Strong, tall. Blooms in 78 days. Durable, 
wide open triangular flowers, 34 inches 
across. Spike in bloom 8 days. 


ORANGE. 


Delight—(Kunderd) Graceful stem. Deep 
vermilion, lower inferior petals velvety burnt 
orange edged vermilion and a central line of 
darker burnt orange. Two open. Dwarf, 
slender. Bloomed in 84 days. Durable, wide 
open round flowers, 24 inches across. Spike 
in bloom 8 days. 

Pacha—Nasturtium orange, lower petals 
blotched canary yellow at base, stippled and 
spotted orange scarlet. Several open. Dwarf, 
slender. Blooms in 89 days. Durabie, wide 
open triangular flowers, 3 inches across. 
Spike in bioom 9 days. 

Pride of Lancaster—(Kunderd) Ruffled, 
salmon orange, lower petals blotched deep 
orange red. Two open. Compact, strong, 
dwarf. Blooms in 80 days. Durable, wide 
open, round flowers, 3 inches across. Spike 
in bloom 10 days. 

Princess of Orange—(Kunderd) Synonym 
Kunderd’s Orange. p orange, throat 
white, lower petals blotched white edged 
violet. Two open. Bloomed in 78 days. 
Strong, medium height. Durable, wide open, 
triangular flowers, 3 inches across. Spike in 
bloom 6 days. 

RED. 


Attraction—(Childs) Deep rosy crimson 
with white throat. Dwarf, slender. Blooms 
in 83 days. Durable, wide open, round flow- 
ers, 24 inches across. Spike in bloom 10 
days. 

Black Beauty—(Stewart) Dark scarlet 
overlaid velvety black-red, outside and on 
extreme edges, lower petals cream at base 
blotched maroon. Several open. Dwarf, 
slender. Bloomed in 86 days. Durable wide 
open diamond shaped blossoms, 2} inches 
across. Spike in bloom 8 days. 

Challenger—(Kunderd) Rich velvety dark 
blood red, lower petals shaded slightly darker, 
small white throat striped dark blood red. 
Several open, sep2rated on spike. Blooms 
in 91 days. Growth, strong, tall. Durable 
wide open triangular flowers 34 inches across. 
Spike in bloom 16 days. 

Chiffonette—(Kunderd) American Beauty 
Rose color. Several open. Strong, medium 
height. Bloomed in 68 days. Durable, wide 
open flowers, 3 inches across. Spike in 
bloom 9 days. 

Fireking—(Childs) fiery or scarlet ver- 
milion, dark scarlet throat. Four open. 
Strong, medium height. Bloomed in 75 days. 
Durable wide open flowers, 34 inches across. 
Spike in bloom 6 days. 

Negerfurst—(Pfitzer) Very. dark velvety 
red overlaid on outside and on edges, thickly 
with fine stripes of black red, velvety, small 
white throat, lower petals blotched white 
finely striped. Several open. Strong, me- 
dium height. Bloomed in 86 days. Durable, 
wide open flowers, 3 inches across. Spike 
in bloom 9 days. 

Rosella—(Cowee) Deep rosy lavender or 
light magenta, three upper petals having 
central line of white, lower petals cream 
nearly to tips, blotched and speckled car- 
mine to throat. Two open. Strong, medium 
height. Bloomed in 84 days. Flowers of 
delicate substance, wide open, spreading, 34 
inches across. Spike in bloora 6 days. 

Splendorra—(Kunderd) Ruffled, dark wine 
red, overlaid maroon black, outside of petals 
darker, whole velvety, lower petals with cen- 
tral line of bright blood red, with small white 
bases. Slender stem. Flowers separated on 
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spike. Several open. Strong, medium 
height. Blooms in 93 days. Durable, wide 
open, triangular flowers, 34 inches across. 
Spike in bloom 14 days. 

Quartinianus— (Species from South Africa) 
Must be started in house about February 1 
in order to bloom outside. Bright red with 
line of olive yellow running through the 
lateral petals, lower petals olive yellow 
edged red. Several open, loosely arranged 
on spike, spike often branching. Strong 
grower, medium to tall height. Bloomed in 
169 to 171 days. Durable, wide open star 
shaped flowers, 24 to 3 inches across. Spike 
in bloom from 8 to 12 days. 


VIOLET PINK AND RED. 


America—Delicate lavender flesh pink, 
lower petals blotched lilac with throat mark- 
ings of carmine. Compact spike, several 
open. Blooms in 91 days. Strong, medium 
tall. Wide open, round flowers of excellent 
substance 34 inches across. Spike in bloom 
9 days. 

Cinnamon Bear—(Kunderd) Ruffled, violet 
red with deeper throat. Strong, dwarf. 
Several open. Bloomed in 73 days. Durable, 
wide open flowers, 3 inches across. Spike in 
bloom 8 days. 

Indianapolis—(Kunderd) Deep reddish vio- 
let splashed blue purple on edges, deeper 
throat and blotches of crimson or lower 
petals with central lines of white. Two 
open. Dwarf, strong, slender. Bloomed in 
82 days. Durable, wide open flowers, 23 
inches across. Spike in bloom 6 days. 

Magic—(Kunderd) Delicate lavender stip- 
pled pinkish lavender, shading to lavender 
biue at base of petals, inside and out. Lower 
petals bletched purple in throat. Graceful 
stem. Several open. Strong, medium height. 
Biooms in 69 days. Durable, wide open 
flowers, 24 inches across. Spike in bloom 7 


ays. 

Mary Fennell—(Kunderd) Lavender shaded 

lighter toward throat, sma!l white line through 
center of each petal, lower half of lower 
petals deep cream lightly blotched and stip- 
pled lavender, circle of crimson carmine 
deep in throat. Several open, flowers sep- 
arated on spike. Bloomed in96 days. Strong, 
medium height. Durable, wide open flowers 
3% inches across. Spike in bloom 8 days. 
- Pink Pansy—(Kunderd) Alternate three 
large and three small petals. The small 
petals are white tipped and edged purple 
shading to deep purple red. The large 
petals are deep purplish red shading to pur- 
ple with white bases. Throat and bases of 
all petals blotched maroon purple. Exterior, 
white tube shading to purplish red on edges. 
Many open, facing upward, star shaped. 
Strong, dwarf. Bloomed in 100 days. Dur- 
able, wide open flowers, 24 inches across. 
Spike in bloom 6 days. 

Purple Pansy—(Kunderd) Rich deep red- 
dish purple, pansy-like throat. Lower pet2is 
with deep velvety purple blotches, throat 
and base of upper petalsvery light. Several 
open. Graceful spike. Dwarf, slender. 
Bloomed in 80 days. Durable, round tubu- 
lar flowers, 14 inchesacross. Spike in bloom 
10 days. 

Violet Beauty—-(Kunderd) Ruffled, cerise 
violet, lower petals buff white at base 
blotched crimson. Several open. Strong, 
dwarf. Biloomed in 93 days. Durable, wide 
open, round flowers, 24 inches across. Spike 
in bloom 6 days. 

Youell’s Favorite—(Kunderd) Slightly ruf- 
fled. Delicate lavender shading to lavender 
rose on edges and tips of petals, carmine 
flecks deep in throat, lower central petal at 
base creamy yellow striped crimson, white 
and crimson lines running parallel through 
the centers of other two lower petals. Sev- 
eral open. Compact spike. Strong, tall. 
Bloomed in 96 days. Durable, wide open 
— 34 inches across. Spike in bloom 8 

ays. 
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VIOLET BLUE. 


William Copeiand—tinterior of petals pale 
gray lavender, lower petals blotched mauve, 
with central lines running from carmine into 
yellow, outside pale gray lavender overlaid 
delicate mauve or blue lavender. Two open. 
Strong, dwarf. Bloomed in 77 days. Dur- 
able, wide open, round flowers, 2 inches 
across. Spike in bloom 7 days. 





The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 








The Glad Philosopher likes to ex- 
periment to a certain extent, but he is 
always ready to take advantage of the 
results of the other fellow’s experi- 
menting where it may tend to eliminate 
a chance of failure. “Experience 
teaches a dear school, but fools will 
learn in no other,’ was a motto that 
made an impression in my childish 
mind as it adorned the top line in my 
copy book at school, and later as a 
grown up, I have observed that it pays 
to investigate the experiences of others 
before trying out new ventures. That 
is why I buy books—and read them ; 
that is why I take THE FLOWER GROWER 
—and read it; that is why I plant most 
liberally of those varieties of bulbs and 
plants that are highly recommended 
by others who have tried them out. 





Agassiz used to say to his students: 
“Study to know what is; be coura- 
geous enough to say, ‘I do not know;’” 
and Disreali wrote, ‘‘To be conscious 
that you are ignorant is a great step to 
knowledge.” Not everyone is brave 
enough to say, “I do not know.” I 
once knew a botanist of considerable 
reputation, and I frequently consulted 
him for information which he, like 
most learned men, was always glad to 
impart to an interested student. One 
day I asked him a question and was 
surprised when he quickly answered, 
“T do not know.” Many a man know- 
ing less than he, would not hesitate 
to venture an answer to my question. 





It is wisdom to know that you do 
not know. The wiseacre has an opin- 
ion on every subject, and always states 
it with that emphatic positiveness that 
characterizes the ignoramus and un- 
mistakingly brands the chariatan. 





The fellow who knows it all is the 
one who gets oftenest “stung” in his 
business deals. A shrewd salesman is 
quick to perceive vanity and knows 
how to play upon it. 





I am acquainted with one of those 
know-it-all fellows who never hesitates 
to discuss any question within the 
realm of human knowledge, and’each 
expression of opinion is issued as an 
ultimatum. Marvel not when I con- 
fess to you that I value this man’s 
opinons. They are valuable to those 
of us who know him, because knowing 
that he is invariably in the wrong, op- 
position to his advice is always right 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 
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National Bulb Fatms, Inc., 
Enlarge their Plantings. 


The National Bulb Farms, Inc., Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich., successors to the 
Michigan Bulb Farm, now have 267 
acres under cultivation, over 90 acres 


of which are in Gladioli. They will 
grow not only Gladioli their specialty, 
but also Dahlias, Peonies and Hardy 


Perennials. The latter they have 
grown in a comparatively small way 
heretofore, but will greatly enlarge 
their plantings of the stock in future. 
The National Bulb Farms are capital- 
ized at $100,000, stock fully paid in, 
and are doubtless at the present time, 
the ~\ Gladiolus growers in the 
United States, if not indeed in the en- 
tire world. The officers of the com- 
pany are as follows: A. G. Pruyser, 

resident ; M. Pruyser, Vice-President; 
H. S. Gray, Secretary ; F. L. Bradford, 
Treasurer. : 


The Mansfield 
Gladiolus Society. 


Under the above title a new or- 
pee has been formed at Mans- 

eld, Mass., and about twenty have 
signified their intention of joining. A 
very fine show was staged in August, 
over 100 varieties of Gladioli being 
staged. .F. O. Shepardson is president 
of the s*%ciety, John Zeestraten, vice- 
president; L. F. Howe, secretary; F 
R. Sawyer, treasurer. 

In addition to the beautiful display 
of Gladioli some fine displays of Dah- 
lias, Delphiniums, Phloxes, etc., were 
made. 

The flowers were sold at auction and 
the proceeds above the expenses of the 
exhibition were donated to the Visiting 
Nurse Association. 

We hope that more organizations of 
this kind will be formed to increase 
and hold interest in the Gladiolus. 


Catalogues and Price Lists. 


H. W. Groschner, Napoleon, Ohio—Catalogue of 
Flag Irises, (Fleur de Lis.) Eight pages, nicely ar- 
ranged, and with some ul information on the 
Iris. Mr. Groschner also has a leaflet with further 
suggestions for selecting Irises and the uses thereof. 
Also Price list of a selected list of varieties of Peonies. 





John B. Humphrey, Logan, Ohio—Price list with 
good descriptions of some of the old standard and 
best new varieties of Gladioli. Priced by the dozen 
and hundred. 





J. W. Seiler Co., R. F. D. No. 1, Ravenna, Ohio— 
Retail price list of some of the best standard varieties 
- —= as the best new things. Prices singly and by 
the dozen. 





Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo.—1919 
catalogue and price list of the Narcissus, the Tulip, 
the Peony and the Iris, containing some very useful 
cultural information—16 pages. 





W. E. Fryer, Mantorville, Minn.—1919 cacalogue of 
Fryer’s new Irises. the Fryer originations with 
extra good descriptions. Eight pages and cover. 
Some useful suggestions are contained in the cata- 
logue. 

Chautauqua Flowerfields Co., C. Zeestraten, Prop., 

mus Point, N. Y.— e list of Gladioli, Mont- 
bretias, Peonies, etc. Eight pages and cover. Select 
list of standard varieties and novelties including 
named varieties of Primulinus Hybrid Gladioli. 





A. H. Austin Co., Wayland, Ohio, wholesale and 
trade lists of standard varieties and the Austin or 
iginations, including the Austin Big 4, and some of 
Mrs. Austin’s newer varieties. 
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[This department of THE FLOWER GROWER is intended to be one of its most helpful and 
valuable features. All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will 
have careful attention. The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not 


for publication. ]}—EDITOR. 





Planting Gladioli to 
Get Early Bloom. 


To THE EpiTor :— 
I cut my first Pink Beauty this year June 
28. To date have cut some six or seven 
hundred. Also a few Chicago White so far. 
But I would like to get them earlier. If the 
ground can be prepared in the fall, and a 
few rows planted about March 15th, when 
the season permits, do you think that would 
be safe, in view of the half-hardiness of the 
Gladiolus? And would it be well to cover 
the row for a few weeks, with straw or 
other mulch? I planted this year about 
April 2. I will much appreciate your opin- 
ion. N. W. G. 

Answer :—-Early blooming from the 
Gladiolus is difficult to get and the 
weather is almost the whole deciding 
factor. Last fall we had our garden 
plowed rather late, spreading first 
with half rotted manure. This spring 
the garden was again spread with 
manure more thoroughly rotted than 
what was used in the fall. Then the 
garden very deeply harrowed with 
a disc harrow. Our soil is sandy 
and pares to a depth of ten inches 
which is extraordinarily deep. Fall 
plowing is probably the right thing 
anyway. ‘Then as you suggest, you 
can get right at it and plant as early 
as the frost is out of the ground. One 
year we planted a few bulbs on March 
19th, and that is pretty good for this 
Northern latitude. Usually we cannot 
plant here in Northern New York until 
the first half of April. The strange 
part of it is that these early planted 
corms do not bloom much ahead of 
those planted thirty days or so later; 
probably because the ground is cold 
and very little — takes place ex- 
cept starting of roots. This starting 
of the roots, however, is an influence 
in giving superior bloom and even 
though these early planted corms do 
not bloom much ahead of the later 
planted ones, they will give finer and 
larger bloom. 

In our opinion you would be perfectly 
safe to plant as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground, as there is comparatively 
little danger of frost hurting the sprouts 
after they get above ground. Think 
we have only had one year here when 
frost damaged Gladiolus sprouts to 
amount to anything, and then not 
enough to seriously hurt the ultimate 
growth of the plants. 

Do not think that you will gain any- 
thing by covering early planted corms 
with straw or other material. 

As a suggestion for securing early 
blcom it might be well for you to try 


sprouting some of the early varieties 
by moistening’ them slightly then put- 
ting them in a warm place before 
planting. Corms planted with sprouts 
an inch or two long usually bloom two 
or three weeks before those planted in 
dormant condition. 

This year we did not start planting 
until somewhere about the middle of 
April, and our plantings extended up 
to the very first day of July. The most 
of our stock, however, was in the 
ground before June Ist. The first 
bloom is coming on this week (July 16), 
Halley and Goliath, both of which va- 
rieties had long sprouts when planted. 
Pink Beauty did not get into the ground 
until later and are not blooming; yet. 


Securing Early Gladi- 
olus Bloom in Kentucky. 
To THE EprTor :— 

On March 25th, 1919, I planted 300 first size 
bulbs of Pink Beauty, Halley and Chicago Whiie 
and begun to cut blooms by June 15th, all 
bloomed out by July 20th. I am after early 
bloom for next year. I thought I would 
take up these bulbs by Sept. Ist, as nearly 
all the foliage is now dried off, and cure 
these bulbs, then about Nov. Ist, replant 
them and protect them in severe weather by 
an application of manure or leaves. In your 
opinion would I get earlier blooms by this 
method or else wait until next year and 
plant as early as possible? I know of some 
people in our community who leave their 
bulbs in the soil all year and they have 
early flowers but very small. 

F. D. D. 


Answer :—The suggestion to plant in 
fall in Kentucky might possibly lead to 
earlier bloom than spring planting, 
but the chances are against it and 
there is some danger of the bulbs rot- 
ting in the ground during the winter. 
One year we tried this plan by planting 
in cold frames pretty well protected 
during the winter, but we did not get 
any earlier bloom than when planted 
in the open ground. Wewould recom- 
mend that you try out the scheme with 
only a few to begin with. It is an un- 
certainty, and even if you have success 
one year the result might not be the 
same the next. The quality of the 
bulbs will have considerable influence 
on the success or failure of the test. 

It is, of course, perfectly proper to 
begin digging the early varieties by 
September Ist in your locality. In fact, 
if you planted as early as March you 
could begin digging early varieties and 
bulblets in August. 

There is no reason for leaving Gladi- 
olus bulbs in the ground during the 
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winter even though they do not freeze, 
as they soon begin to crowd each other, 
and the result is very inferior bulbs, 
besides liability of getting foul with 
grass or weeds. 


Clematis, Foxglove 
and Canterbury Bells, 


To THE EDITOR :— 

“Will you kindly tell me the name of a Clem- 
atis, dwarf growing, and in June has blos- 
soms like the Paniculata ? ; 

I have some thrifty Foxglove and Canterbury 
Bells grown from seed I planted last year, 
but no blossoms from them, either in shade 
or full sunshine. If I save them over will 
they flower next year ?” 

A. E. B. 


Answer :—The vine in question is 
probably the summer-blooming Clem- 
atis Montana which, though it bears 
a larger flower, resembles the fall- 
blooming Clematis Paniculata. 

Though Canterbury Bells (Campan- 
ula Medium) and Foxgloves (Digitalis) 
are biennials they sometimes bloom 
the third year. I would therefore ad- 
vise the keeping over of your sturdy 
plants. Both Canterbury Bells and 
Foxgloves, will usually winter safely 
without protection, if the plants are 
not crowded and are in a high, well- 
drained, sandy situation. Should any 
protection from bleak winds seem 
necessary, a light covering of clean 
brush or an open box frame of boards 
will be sufficient. Do not make the 
serious mistake of using leaves which 
keep out the air and foster dampness 
and other conditions that promote the 
growth of a fungus that proves fatal 
to both Canterbury Bellis and Fox- 
gloves. 

BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND. 


Reviving Wilted Blossoms. 


Many lovers of wild flowers have doubt- 
less been annoyed by the apparent impos- 
sibility of getting certain beautiful species 
home in good condition. Among the flowers 


of the eastern States which wilt almost while 


one is plucki.g them, the dainty little Spring 
Beauty and the gorgeous but bashful Car- 
dinal flower come to mind. 

If one but knows how, one may freely 
gather these and others like them, and take 
them home in the thoroughly disreputable 
condition which they at once effect, with 
calm certainty of being able to restore them 
to their natural beauty. It is merely neces- 
sary to conquer the inevitable instinct to 
place them in cold water, and instead use 
the fluid piping hot, with more or less alco- 
hol added, according to condition of the 
flowers and experience with the various 
species. 

This method of restoration applies equally 
well to cultivated blossoms as to wild flow- 
ers.— Scientific American. 


It may not be generally known that 
the native California species of the Iris 
is difficult to transplant, but such is 
the fact, and those who are interested 
in adding to their collection of Irises, 
will be interested in the advertisement 
of the Dean Iris Gardens in our adver- 
tising columns. They offer Iris seed 
which grows readily and the native 
California Irises may be had not 
only with greater certainty, but more 
cheaply in this way. 
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THE DAHLIA. 


SOME FINE DAHLIAS. 











I have never been a Dahlia enthusi- 
ast and have at home very little suitable 
room for them but I have tried a few 
varieties within the past three years, 
which have done well for me. I find 
there is a great difference in the matter 
of free flowering between different 
sorts, and the number of names in the 
catalog is so great that it is bewildering 
when one tries to select a few from so 
many “best.” I prefer, generally, the 
“Decorative” class, having rather flat 
reflexed petals and long stems, to the 
show sorts, with close round flowers— 
but that is a matter of taste. 

Two fine reds with good stems and 
very free flowering, are Mina (not 
Minnie) Burgle and Souvenir de Gustave 
Doazon, (what a name! Gustave Doazon 
will do). The flowers of these are 
easily grown to six inches or more in 
diameter. Mina has the darker stems 
and foliage and is a little more glossy 
crimson; the petals a little more 
glossy, narrow, pointed, grooved. For 
white, Storm King, a white show, is 
hard to beat for abundance of perfect 
flowers. 

An immense clear yellow, decora- 
tive, is Elsie Davison, and amon os 
near whites I know of nothing so 
tiful as W. W. Rawson. The flower is 
most perfect in form, on long wiry 
stems and the whole flower has the 
most delicate faint shade of lavender 
on the edge of each petal and still more 
faintly suffusing the whole flower. 

A new one, which I am told has 
made quite a sensation in the New 
York cut-flower market, is King of the 
Auiumn, a Holland production. The 
flowers which may easily be had from 
five to seven inches in diameter, are of 
a peculiar orange or saimon color, flat 
and attached to very long, perfectly 
straight stems so as to face straight 
sidewise. The flowers of my plant are 
some of them over seven feet from the 
ground. With regard to the athe of 
long stem; one can help that by disbud- 
ding and cutting out lateral shoots that 
start out below where the buds are set. 

A very beautiful purple decorative is 
Frank L. Basseti, though this and John 
Wanamaker, a fine pink cactus, are in- 
clined to branch too much, needing to 
be thinned out. 

It has been a hard season for Dahlias, 
which do not like dry weather or shade. 
According to the large growers, it is a 
mistake to plant early in the house; 
better to plant dry tubers outside late 
in May and so have them begin to bloom 
in August and September. 


Gero. S. WOODRUFF. 


To our Advertisers : 


It is our intention that THE FLOWER 
GROWER should be in the Calcium 
Post Office at least two days in ad- 
vance of the first of the month. Some- 
times we are not able to do this from 
one cause or another. Advertising 
copy to insure submission of proof be- 
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fore printing should reach us by the 
15th of the month preceding date of 
publication, and by the 20th.of the 
month to insure insertion. 

We know advertisers have surely 
been busy during the digging season 
and that help has been difficult to get, 
but it must be understood that we 
cannot delay the issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER waiting for advertising copy. 
We surely hope that all advertisers will 
give their advertising copy careful at- 
tention and send it in early. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, Etc., OF THE FLOWER GROWER, 
published in accordance with the Act of Congress of 
Au 24, 1912; Publisher, Madison Cooper, Caicium, 
N.Y.; Editor and Managing Editor, —i Cooper, 
a N.Y.; Owner, Madison Calcium, 














Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities: None. 

(Signed) Madison Coo eager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th day of 


October, 1919. 
(Signed) Wm. J. Scott, Notary Public, 
[Seal] Jefferson County, N.Y. 
Commission Expires March 30, 1921. 
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A. B. deGroat, Bath. Ny. Bath, N.Y. 





successor to 
de Groat & Stewart 
Growers of Choice Gladioli 
A few choice kinds left. 


We specialize in the choice American and French 
varieties. Catalague on request. 











“I grow most all the best!” 


Hence your name on my mailing list 
(if you grow Gladioli) will surely 
please us both. 


L.S. KNECHTEL, Athol, Mass. } 

















Flower Seeds 


——$- = 
Geo. P. Buck & Son 
Collingswood - - New Jersey 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Five lines (about 40 words) $:.00 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 1s5c. each. 





EAst HARTFORD GLADIOLUS CO.—We 

booking orders for 1920 delivery. What kind r 
you want and how many? E. M. Smith, No. 6 Olm- 
sted street, East Hartford, Conn. 





LABELS—Patent, paper, trees, shrub or rose label. 
Colors: white, green, blue and salmon. Plain or 

printed. A cure for those afflicted with label troubles. 

Samples. Ohio Nursery Co., Elyria, Ohio. 





MIXED GLADSCES that will bloom, from the best 
it mo could buy. Flowers 3 to 5 inches in 

diameter, stalks 4 to 5 feet high, 2 year old, 3 feet 

high. Best, $1 nerd dum! 36 for 

Barnes, Battle Creek, Mich. 





OME CLOSE OUTS—Pink Beauty Bulblets, $4 per 
peck. Bulbs, % inch and under, $2.50 per 1000. 
These are slightly mixed with America. 
Halle hal: it -50 per quart ; ij inch, $1.50; 1 to 
to Lack. $1; o %, 75¢.; ¥% and 
00. These fh, 4 tow Mrs. Frank 
Pendleton ‘need ie them. Also have Primulinus 
Wate War, Schwaben, Willie Wi hicago 
ite,’ Mrs. F. Pendleton and Mrs. Francis King, in 
all sizes and bulblets. The above prices are not pre- 
paid. Have a lot of mixed, will close out at any 
reasonable price. 


Have outgrown my iand, storage 
and time. F 


. M. Palmiter, fomeovilia. Wis. 











WILDFLOWERS ‘The ne haunts, habits 


and uses of our native we plantn, Cate te un- 
der cultivati and the veg ny nd 
by sports and hybridizing is the epecial fi field of of 


THE AMERICAN BOTANIST 
$1.26 a yerr 
SAMPLE FREE 23 VOLUMES ISSUED 
| Willard N. Clute & Co. Joliet, Hi. | 














GLADIOLI 
Fine Home Grown Bulbs 
Fairoak Farm 
FRANK R. SAWYER - Mansfield, Mass. 








Will sell part or all of my field of 


Peonies 


about 6000 clumps, and rent the land for such 
time as purchaser may desire. Varieties are 
ter than those usually grown for cut flowers. 


J. F. MUNSELL, 
ASHTABULA, - - - - OHIO | 











W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


Angola, Ind. 





504 South College St. 
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OUR GLADIOLI ARE GROWN UNDER 
THE SKINNER SYSTEM OF IRRIGATION 


therefoze the bulbs get all the mois- 
ture ‘hey need. You will readily 
see it when you get our bulbs. 


Jacob D. Spiegel, Norma, N. J- 








| Fred W. Baumgras 


| Grower of Fancy 
GLADIOLiI 


Send name for mailing list. 


423 Pearl St. Lansing, Mich. 














PAUL GREENWOOD & SON 


FULTON, N.Y. 


Gladiolus Specialists 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
QUALITY THE BEST 












SEND FOR PRICE LIST 















HENRY C. ECKERT 
BELLEVILLE - - ILLINOIS 
GROWER OF 


Gladioli and Dahlias 


No Catalog—write what you want. 
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~ CALIFORNIA IRIS SEED; 


From achoicecollection of native species and 
hybrids, ranging in color through cream, blue, 
purple, mauve and pink. Pkt. of 50 seeds. $1. 


The Dean Iris Gardens 
Moneta - - - - California 


~—oroowoweoweweweweweweeerweweeee* 
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NARCISSUS and GLADIOLUS 


CHAS. S. SHELDON 


SHADY SHORE GARDENS,  OSWEGO, N.Y. 





Vaughan’s Seed Store 


Gladiolus Specialists 
100 ACRES UNDER. CULTIVATION. 
ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


rrr re ere ee ee 


JOHN ZEESTRATEN 


GROWER OF CHOICE 
GLADIOLI 











HOMER F. CHASE 


Wilton, New Hampshire 
Grower of 


“MRS. WATT” 


1 and Other Choice Gladioli 











We Grow the Leading Varieties, “Suni. 


Also o tors of a classy bunch of Seedlings, some 


of which will spon be ready for distribution. 














My eae tor 1919 con: 
uide for con- ‘ 
tains # collection of 45 “The Dahlia King” 
of the best Peonies and 3 of the finest Irises. 
oni a, new varieties added to your collection 
‘ou considerable pleasure and stimu- 
ed ee in your garden. 


1-10 Central St., E, Bridgewater, Mass. 





THE NATIONAL WAR GARDEN 
COMMISSION SAID OF A 


Garden Number 
of the 
Touchstone Magazine 
> ~~ a this issue has never been 


—Pin a dollar bill to this advertisement— 

place it in an envelope with your name and 

address —mail it today and we will send you 
a copy of our 


GARDEN NUMBER for 1919 
a sumptuously beautiful magazine of 100 
pages—and the next four issues (value $1.75) 
May June July August 
THE TOUCHSTONE contains in every issue, 
the most beautiful of garden articles. Send 
your dollar today — address 
The Touchstone Magazine 
Mary Fanton Roberts, Editor. 
1 West 47th Street 
New York City 
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Derby Gardens Gladioli 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 

















Send for My Catalog 


Ww. L. CRISSEY, 


R. F. D. No. 1 
Gladiolus Farm, Boring, Ore. 


























WE NOW INTRODUCE 


Glad. “White America” 
A seedling of “America,” having same habit of 
growth, form of flower and su ce. Color 

—buds flesh-white opening clear white, with a 


slight mark of blue in throat. The most im- 
portant new variety since “America.” 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


ees | for catalogs Seeniehet free, 
3x 7% in. or 6 x 8% in 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Wholesale Dept. Flowerfield, L.L,N.Y. 








Special Offer for Fall Delivery 
Choice Gladioli 


First Class Bulbs, Postpaid for Cash 
‘ Doz. 
America _---.__--- $50 Mbyrtle.-.......... $2.00 
Alice Tiplady.___- 350 Niagara .......... 10 
Baron Hulot _____- i ee 1.00 
eae 50 Prince of Wales __ 2.00 
Mrs. F. Pend? eton 150 Scarsdale__.....__ 1.00 
Mary Fennell __-__- 1. White Glory______ 3.50 


Write for Price List—50 varieties. 
J.C. & B. U. GROSSMAN 
Route 2, Box 65, Wolcottville, Ind. 











Gladioli—for Fall Delivery. 














AMERICA, lavender pink Ea. .04 Doz. .40 
AucusTA, white, Lynwe 4 marks .05 50 
3ARON Hi q 05 50 
“HLEYENSIS “bright ecartet 04 40 
GLory OF HOLLAND, white 10 1.00 
, salmon pink 05 50 
M KING, flame pink .04 40 
Mas. F. PENDLETON, pink, crim- 
son blotch 10 1.00 
PRINCEPINE, red, white throat 05 50 
SULPHUR QUEEN, sulphur yellow .05 50 


Other varieties will be found in my price list. 
Send for one. I have a Wholesale Price List 
for quantity buyers. 

T. A. KENNING 
| 1895-26 Ave. Ne. Minneapolis, Minn. 











GLADIOLI 


CEDAR ACRES 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. - Wenham, Mass. 











Tulips, Narcissi, Peonies 


Tulips, May- Wiewerine. mixed - $ 
arwin, mi - 

- Bouton d” Or, golden yellow - 

2 Caledonia, vivid Orange-red - - 

= Wedding Veil, blue-gray white 

. Kate Greenaway, lilac- ame - 

“* — Clara Butt, richest oat plats - 

““ White Queen, state! ly and dainty - 

* Farncombe Sanders, bestred -_ - 
“ Ellen Ag cream-yellow 2 
“Mrs. Moon, tall, rich yellow -  - 

ee 3 2. Pheasant ye, late white - 
randiflorus, early white - 
Biflores primrose-white, late - 
John » primrose-white, early 
icuous, ellow - 
ay M. M. deGraff, white, orange cun 

Sir Watk: a large yellow - 

0. pos: 25 ofa a kind at 


— is per 100. 
00 rate, order totals 100 or more. 
euenmen-ak 
colors, my selection, not labeled, $2.50, postpaid. 


PNW WHOS & WNHNMNNNNM 
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all different, good assortment of 





PLANT the BEST 
Never Mind the Rest 


Which are the best 
is the next question. 


In my Fall Bulb List I have divided the 
varieties of Glads into two sections 
first, those that are well known and of 
medium price; secondly, those that are 
new and rare and still high in price. 


These sections are again divided inte 
subsections, according to the colors. 








Into the above divisions I have put the 
varieties that have done best for me 
in extensive trials. Ido not claim te 
be the last authority on which are the 
best Gladioli, but I don't think that 
my selections are far wrong. 


I found out something about Dahlias 
also, this last summer. Out of 100 va- 
rieties Of Cactus Dahlias on trial, jus: 
six bloomed freely weeks ahead cf 
the rest, without artificial watering ancl 
with only sparse cultivation. 


This test means something to the thow- 
sands of flower growers in the great 
middle west where Dahlias are a crop 
about one year out of five. 


Old customers will receive a copy «tf 
this List without a request. 


If we are not yet acquainted, send mue 
your name at once 


Raymond M. Champe 
Walled Lake, Oakland Comty, Michiger: 





Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 














re. Sen Bs 








— 





1919 
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LIST OF 85 VARIETIES 








WHOLESALE GROWER OF date: Geeiitaedan, Dee, CLAMOWS BULBS of the best varieties ready for 


fall shipment. All orders 
GLADIOLI Wellesley Farms, Massachusetts coveted ee ° Will be om ce = 


‘or price list 


ae GROWERS AND URIGIMA ORS OF FINE JOHN B. B. ‘HUMPHREY 
Brooklyn - - Michigan VARIETIES OF BEARDED IRIS R. D. No. 3 LOGAN, O. 





E. E. STEWART] | The Glen Road Iris Gardens | | QUALITY, cease 
‘ 














WE STILL HAVE IN STORAGE, FOR SALE NINE LARGE ROOTS OF 
MARTHA BULLOCH 
THE WORLD’S MOST BEAUTIFUL PEONY 


When these are sold our sale stock of this variety is exhausted 
for the season. Send for our Golden Anniversary Catalog. 





A. M. BRAND - Faribault, Minn. | 








i i i i 


the best— 


ies = Tul | 
Siadiolt ins = | Home Gardens | 
Beiphiniums “ MW. H. Phipps 
Hardy Chrysanthe- Paulding, Ohio 
mins } 
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Peonies Ten fine named Peonies for $2.50 or 20 
for $5.00 ail different and truly labeled. 
A chance to obtain a fine collection at half price, these are 
selected from varieties that I have in greater numbers. With the $5 collection 
will include one plant a rong Schroeder free. I have a fine stock of 
Lady Alexandra , Soulange, Mons. Martin Cahuzac, Sarah 
Bernhardt, James hare = various other fine sorts. Send for catalogue. 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist, - REMINGTON, IND. 











thorities on 
American _and horticultural 
| in ican and Spee journals are published regularly 


if you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 
THE CARS. CHRONICLE 
OF AMERICA 
brimful of hel; know! wel . 
pful a nde on ant on scientific and 4 
: cn horticultural subjects, digests of the lesding topics appoarins 


A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST 
Published monthly. Subscription,$1.50 a year. 286 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 











COLD STORAGE 


for Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen and Fruit Growers 


The Cooper Brine System 


Write for particulars, stating goods i d in and cap 
MADISON COOPER COMPANY 








Refri i E d 
a ~- =e" <2 


132 Court St. 





° 
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BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The Modern Gladiolus Grower 
Volumes I, II, II] and IV with indexes are stiil available, price 
prepaid $1.50 per volume. Volume V The Flower Grower 
is now ready, price $1.75 prepaid. The most complete informa- 
tion on flower growing is contained in these bound volumes. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, - Calcium, N.Y. 














“Lilywhite” 


Has turned out the finest crop of bulbs 
ever dug on this place, and as over two- 
thirds of the surplus reserved fer the 
trade is now. sold those who do not 
wish to miss growing this grand white, 
the coming season, should get their 
orders in at once. 


This notice applies to florists and growers. A 
quantity will be reserved for the retail trade. 


H. E. MEADER 
Gladiolus Specialist DOVER, N. H. 





Fryer’s New Iris 


Dr. A. H. Sanford. S. very light violet; F. 
purple-violet, with lighter border, reticulated 
light yellow. Yellow beard. Delicate fragrance. 
Very free bloomer. A good landscape variety. 


40 cents each, $4.00 per dozen. 


M. G. Peters, S. yellow tinged with helio- 
trope, edged pure yellow; F. violet, shaded 
with brown; margined light yellow, and edged 
brown; mottled and veined light yellow and 
reticulated light yellow at base. Orange 
bea: Fragrant. Very large. 32 inches. 
$3.00 each. 
Mrs. K. Andrist, S. pure white; F. rich 
violet purple, reticulated white from center 
to base, distinct white border. Yellow beard. 


Very fragrant. Free bloomer, and one of the 
best of plants. 22 inches. 


75 cents each, $7.50 per dozen. 


Write for my new descriptive list of my Seedling 
Tris. Also my general catalog. 


Willis E. Fryer 
Mantorville - - Minn. 
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Gladiolli an the standard kinds 
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“Peonies for Pleasure” Retail 


“Peonies for Profit” Wholesale 








Our New Catalog, just issued, gives prices; write 


for it today. 
The Good & Reese Co. 


The Largest Rose Growers in the World 


Springfield, Ohio 





Quality Gladiolus 
Bulbs 


Our new descriptive list will be made up-to-date by dits- 
carding nearly 50 of the poorer varieties and adding others 
which have been proved superior in our tests. 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
Which list do you want ? 


G. D. BLACK & SON 
Albert Lea, 






Minnesota 
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Here is our blue collection :— 


Hubertus—Light blue and mauve 
Nebraska— Violet blue with white spot 


Nora—Light blue with little deeper ager 
Rev. Ewbank—Very light blue 


in colors, 60c. a dozen, $4.50 per 100 


Maple Park Farm 





We are extensive growers of all kinds and colurs. 


Mr. Mark—Light blue in throat, edging into deep blue, darker spot on lower petals 
Muriel—Large flowering light blue with deeper ‘pet 


Blue Jay—A well known light blue, large white spot on lower petals with yellow center 
Catharina— Wonderful grayish light blue, lower petals deeper blue, with maroon blotch 
Conspicuous—Color much lighter blue then Blue Jay with emailer yellow spot 


United Bulb Co. 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 


Blue Gladioli. 


Your collection of Blue Gladioli is unsurpassed. 


These were the words of one of the leading Gladiolus growers, who called on us this summer, who 
had been trying out our collection and who insisted that Catharina, Mr. Mark and Muriel are the best. 


5 


SSSassasa! 


$ 


Or Ne Oe eo 


Let us have your address, please, and catalogue will be mailed to you. 


We are importers of Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils. Extra fine Hyacinths in colors, $1.25 a dozen; Darwin Tulips 


100 1000 


$13 00 $125 
45 00 


13 00 125 
11 00 - 
15 06 
12 00 
60 00 
35 00 
40 00 
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$1.00 DOLLAR SPECIALS $1.00 GLADIOLI 
For Fall delivery. Prices only for the month of November. %4” und %—1" ” - 
(New catalog out iu December.) AMERICA - - $5 $7 ‘$10 S72” 
a . — : F.KING _ - iy Ta Oe eh 
Osa toe ill le ee 
15 A. W. Clifford $14 Mrs Pendleton 20-0007 1 INDEPENDENCE - 5 7 10 15 ay 
40 Brenchieyensis 1 8 Mrs. O. W. Halladay... 1 CRACKER JACK 7 10 15 18 god 
3 Chicago White. —— i oo Fs » & 8B 2B 
40 Cracker ee <« . £‘SGEReESmRA “$1 SULPHUR QUEEN 7 10 15 18 22 
15 Crystal White... _ == pes 1 $35 MIXTURE 5 7 10 15 
40 Empress of India -$1 7 Prince of Wales... __- -$1 PANAMA 2 7 10 
I co nngscdinecnetncnas —_— 3 ees 1 : 15 18 22 
& a < - ° rincepine ----_--__-..-_.___. 1 GESCREN ZANG | 000 Mrs. W. 32 36 
ES: ee e Mixture inclu 
33 Improved K Klondyke.______- 1 3 ene oi Gretchen Zang, 1 000 Peace, 3 ,000 Panama, yp Rmy wy mb d ro 
7 Liebesfeuer $l |S RARRINRONSRERI $1 Century, Sulpkur Queen, Rose Wells, Red Emperor, Taconica, Golden 
15 Master Wietse l iP White King __ _$1 West, Halley, "Pendleton, Chicago White, Baron J. Hulot, F. King, Pink 
t@”_No order filled at these prices after December Ist Beauty, America, Augusta, Cracker Jack, Independence and others. 
A Dollar Box to your friend for Christmas would be very —— Orders 50,000 up, except of true to name stock. 
Above are all good ing size and are sent postfree in Ist, 2nd and Bulblets of most varieties $1.50 per quart. 
3rd zones. Farther points add a fair amount for postage. MISS J eesste E. LUN DBURG, 
C.W. BROWN, Ashland, Mass. Wholesale Bulb and Cut KEITHSBURG, ILL. 
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Cedar Hill Nursery Lone Elm Gladioli 
Brookville, L. L, N.Y. ee 


P. 0. Glen Head, N.Y. Collection A— 


Six bulbs each of the following @ varieties, properly 
labeled, for $1.00: America, Augusta, Baron Hulot, 


New, Rare and Choice Lilacs Mrs. F. King, Niagara and K. Glory. 
and Shrubs Collection B— 


Four bulbs each of the following 8 varieties, prop- 
erly labeled, for $1.00: Mrs. F. King, America, 


























T. A. Havemeyer, Albert Ladohny, Baron Hulot, Herada, Augusta, Niagara, May and 
Proprietor Manager Yellow Hammer. 
aad Collection C— 





Two America, 2 Candidum, 1 Bertrex, 1 Evelyn 
Kirtland, 1 Gretchen Zang, and 1 Herada, properly 
labeled, for $1.00. 


New and Rare Things easel 


GLAD ith ) ions B, and C., we will 
AHLIAS Witl an order for Collection A, . . 

IRIS 1OLI ae include one dozen Lone Elm Mixture, all for $3.00. 

We have many varieties of these that you will find in no other BULBS 1 to 1% INCHES. 

catalog. We have obtained them from the greatest hybridists in 

the world. We have over 500 varieties each of IRIS, PEONIES. All by Mail Postpaid 


We have GLADIOLI in color combinations that are a rev- 
elation to those who are familiar with the standard sorts only. 


Retai! Price List of Lone Elm Glaudioli free for the asking. 
Wholesale or Retail Prices upon application. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Box 1986 Mechanicsburg, Ohio R. F.D.1 Ravenna, Ohio 






































TRY MY THREE CHAUTAUQUAS 


Chautauqua Red—The finest.and most brilliant red known, point out at once in any 
collection, early bloomer, big broad spike, rapid multiplier, was awarded first prize for the 
best red at the New York Gladiolus Show. EAcH, 75c.; PER Doz., $7.50; PER 100, $50.00. 


Chautauqua White—Big broad spike with big lively alabaster white flowers, distinct 
of any other white. EACH, $2.00; PER Doz., $20.00. 


Chautauqua Sunset—This is a Primulinus variety but the spike is as tall and large as 
any big variety, although the stem is as slender and graceful as the Primulinus. The color 
| of the flower is as beautiful as are the colors of some of those beautiful sunsets can be, and 
— sometimes ten to twelve flowers open at the same time. Strong grower and rapid multi- 

plier, of the Primulinus habit, and any and everybody admires this Primulinus. EACH, $5.00; 
PER Doz., $55.00. 


Don’t forget Dominion and Prince of Wales. They are still the leaders of the 
trade varieties. 


We were again awarded this year in DETROIT, same as previous years in New York 
and Buffalo, 1st prize for the Best Collection of 20 Varieties and 
Hammond Tracy’s prize for 25 of the best Primulinus. 














Catalogue on request. 


The Chautauqua Flowerfields Co. 
C. Zeestraten, Prop. Bemus Point, N.Y. 
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NATIONAL BULB FARMS, INC. 


Successors to MICHIGAN BULB FARM 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 








Specialties: - - Gladioli, Dahlias, Paeonies, Perennials 











SPECIAL OFFER - - HOLLAND BULBS 


HILE all readers of THE FLOWER GROWER more or less Specialize in the Gladiolus and 
other summer-flowering bulbs and plants; real flower lovers will find great enjoyment by 


planting this fall spring-flowering bulbs. 


After a long period when nature does not produce flowers in the open, there is nothing more 

beautiful and nothing harmonizes as well with the spring spirit as the blooming of the early 

Tulips and Hyacinths. We just received from Holland a shipment of bulbs of which we 
have a limited quantity to spare for our friends and customers. 


—— HYACINTHS — 


IN SELECTED VARIETIES SUCH AS GERTRUDE, LADY DERBY, PINK. 





L’Innocence, pure white large bells 

LaGrandesse, pure white large bells, extra 
large ee. 

Cardinal Wiseman, rose pink, broad spike. 

Gertrude, deep rose, compact spike. 

Gigantea, blush, large broad spike. 

Moreno, pink, large bells and spike. 

Grand Maitre, porcelain blue, fine large spike. 





King Of The Blues, dark blue, extra large spike. 
Queen of The Blues, light blue, large close spike. 
General Dewet, fine rose. 

Johan, light blue extra. 

LaVictorie, brilliant red. 

Lady Derby, rose, extra. 

Queen of Pinks, delicate pink. 

Mad. Vanderhoop, pure white, extra. 


Extra Large Size, for pots and glasses, per doz., $2; per 100, $15. For the Garden, per doz., $1.25; per 100, $9. 


—— Tae -—— 





SINGLE EARLY TULIPS 
Per dozen, 65 Cents; per 100, $5.00 


RED SHADES—Artus, Belle Alliance, Couleur Cardinal, 
Cramoisi Brilliant, Dusart, Prince of Austria, Ver- 
million Brilliant. 

PINK SHADES—Prosperine, Cottage Maid, Rose Apalatie, 
Rose Gris De Lin, Rose Luisante. 

WHITE SHADES—L’Immaculae, La Reine, White Hawk, 
White Swan. 

YELLOW SHADES—Chrysolora, Mon Tresor, Yellow 

nce. 

STRIPED SHADES—Duchess de Parma, Joost Von 
Vondel, Keizerkroon, Single Early Extra Fine Mixed. 


DOUBLE EARLY TULIPS 
Per dozen, 75 cents; per 100, $6.00. 


Crown d’Or, deep yellow. 

Imperator Rubrorum, bright scarlet. 
LaCandeur, white. 

Murillo, light rose. 

Rubra Maxima, large scarlet. 





Salvator Rosa, rose 
Schoonoord, snow-white. 
Tournesol, red and yellow. 
Vuurbaak, deep scarlet. 
Double Extra Fine Mixed. 


DARWIN TULIPS 
Per dozen, 70 cents; per 100, $5.00. 


These are no doubt the most graceful tulips grown. Their 
flowers are very large and the colors are the most brilliant 
and attractive. Many grow as tall as three feet high, and 
both in beds and borders they make a wonderful display. 


Baronne de La Tonnaye, lovely rose. 
Clara Butt, salmon rose. 

Dream, delicate lilac. 

Europe, bright carmine. 

Farncombe Sanders, rosy red. 
Gretchen, blush pink 

Glow, brilliant dark red. 

Madam Krelage, lovely rose. 

Pride of Haarlem, American Beauty color. 
Rev. Eubank, heliotrope lilac. 

Extra Fine Mixed. 

Our selection of best named varieties. 
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A Surplus Ofter of 
fine varieties of 


A large block of the popular varieties listed below must be dis- 
posed of this Fall to make room for propagating the newer and 
rarersorts. Tomove them quickly we have annexed special prices 
that do not reflect the cost of growing roots‘of this quality. Vari- 
eties are unreservedly guaranteed true to name. Quality, the 
best, healthy, strong roots, free from disease. Divisions of extra 
liberal size,3 to 7 eyes with sufficient substance behind them to 
make a well balanced root. 





sate oak teen re See ee Se 
dug only. Extra care in in tt containers. 
Over 8O per cent. of patrons who ho ordered ¢ from this 
adv. in October, sent us a second order. ) J sien ihe 
goods! You will never buy better plants, or for less. x pe aie 
ata still pave | the opportunity—and don’t overlook PRA 


This special offer is limited to varieties listed below, and for prompt 


acceptance. Terms, net no discount, f.o.b. St. Paul, packing 
free, subject unsold. Send that order now! 











PRICES: One to five at, each, 10% of the dozen price; Six to 24 at the 
dozen rate; 25 or more at 100 rate; Thousand lots at 100 rate less 
10%. (250 and up at 1000 rate.) 


Doz. 100 
Agwene. Beautiful lilac-white, flecked crimson, extra large, 
an $12.00 $96.00 
— og ‘Large, milk white, ‘central petals “edged car- 
— Extra fine. 3.00 24.00 
Baroness Schroeder. Delicate blush, changing white. 
One of the finest, beautiful roots... -_.... -----.----------------- 15.00 120.00 
Couronne d’ Or. Very large, milk white, golden sta- 
mens. V: La it, extra fine. x 300 24.00 
Duchess iemours. Sulphur | “changing ‘to pure 
white, beautiful in bud... ; 2.25 18.00 
ame Crousse. Very large, snow white,” “crown 
flecked crimson, blooms freely... - sccmasuldaie 2.50 20.00 





The W. L. MILLER SEED CO., 





PEONIES 





Market Square (170 East Tenth St.) ST. PAUL, MINN. 


of Guaranteed Qual- 
ity and condition. 





Doz. 100 
Madame de Verneville. Very large, guards 
sulphur-white, ——- rose-white a 
carmine. ng, ‘ong ster, ant. One 
of the best at any able 2.00 16.00 
Monsieur Du mmense, glistening, ivory white, 
centers bordered carmine. Very fragrant, wonderful bloom- 
= il TE ETI 4.75 3750 
Venus. Delicate ‘shell pink, tall, fragrant, free bloomer, 
most beautiful... 12.50 100.00 
Germaine Very large, lilac-rose, center flecked 
crimson, free bloomer_...... 14.00 112.00 
Golden Harvest. Guards lilac-rose, creamy center with 
may ix Cro petals 250 20.00 
rousse. Large, deep rose-red bomb; fragrant, ro- a3 sn 
ois Rosseau. Large, perfect rose bloom 
of intense velvety r Rowing ‘eal ogden o~ 
mens. Unquestionably cne 
reds. Always heretofore scid at ‘Ss = "Ss. 
Our age stock is very ¢ 
offer... AR LENT 15.00 120.00 
Madame Victor Verdier. Large, dep rose, silver re- 
flexes; latest of its color. 00 24.00 
Monsieur Martin Cahuzak. “Massive, full balls of 
ee. cseasiemnnnnnaheniinets 30.00 240.00 


New and eins ‘tiie 


Special attention is devoted to increasing the best of the new and rare 
sorts. We have practically all the good ones. Our commercial divisions of 
these are unsurpassed. We qucte strong divisions of a few varieties: 

Tourangelle, $7.50; Jubilee, (Pleas’) $18; Primevere, $6; Therese, 
$7.5@; Soulange, $10; La France, $8 ; Loveliness, $10; Lady Alexandra 
Duff, (Kelway) $15; Elwood Pleas, $9; Brand's Midnight, “ the black 
Peony,” $2.50: Eliz. B. Browning, $20; Mary Brand, $11; etc. Ask for 
quotations on any others interested in. 





























Are you a member of the 
American Gladiolus 
Society ? NOW is the time to join, for_at 


the last meeting held in De- 
troit, Mich., the initiation fee was 
eliminated. All members receive 
a year’s subscription to The 
Flower Grower and are entitled to 
all the Cornell bulletins on Gla- 
dioli, if they want them. 


All our members enjoy attending 
the annual shows and meeting 
other enthusiastic growers like 
themselves. They derive pleasure 
and profit from reading and 
studying our excellent journal 
and the bulletins. As a lover and 
cultivator of this most beautiful 
flower of the garden, why should 
you not avail yourself of the 
pleasure enjoyed by others ? 


Send your annual dues, two 
dollars, to the Secretary, A. C. 
Beal, 212 Kelvin Place, Ithaca, 
N. Y., and have your subscription 
begin at once. 





Dahlia Novelties 


Latest California and fF uropean Introductions 
8000 Pot Bulbs for Fall Delivery 


Giant Cut-Flower Varieties 
ATTRACTION, jsvenger GOLDEN WEST i a 
JOFFREE, delicate Te KING OF THE AUTUMN, terra cotta 
TEVIS, salmon rose with old gold 


Giant Exhibition Sorts 
GEO. WALTERS, salmon pink with gold 
Ae ead purple. lined crimson 
MRS. JESSIE SEAL, pink, golden shadings 
MIGNON, y bere lavender pink 
MON. LENORMAND, variegated, red, yellow, white 


Postpaid 50c. each, $4.00 per 10, $35.00 per hundred. 
Catalog Mailed on Request. 
KEY ROUTE HEIGHTS NURSERY CO. 
QUALITY—SERVICE 
3852 Loma Vista Ave. Oakland, California 





























Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 


Sixth edition, contains 112 pages of text matter, with 30 
full page illustrations (13 in color); a text book that no reader 
of The Flower Grower will wish to be without. 
The Iris Seetion contains many of my own seedlings, includ- 
ing the Panama-Pacific Gold Medal Collection. 


The Peonies include over 500 rare herbaceous varieties, and 
a noted collection of Tree Peonies. 


Lemoine’s complete collection of —— , Philadelphus and Deutzias, 
with many of the new Chinese ies, Cotoneasters, and other 
introductions add to the book’s value. 


If you are interested in gardening, and do not have a copy of 
this edition, it will be mailed to you on request. 
BERTRAND H. FARR, 
Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 

121 Garfield Ave. WYOMISSING, PENNA. 
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Cee 0 3 MY NEW PRICE LIST CONTAINS the FOLLOWING VARIETIES ; 
The “Big 4”...Evelyn Kirtland, Bertrex, 
Gretchen Zang and Herada. 
Golden Measure Halley Baron Hulot Mrs. Francis King 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton Canary Bird Ruffled Glory Augusta 
Schwaben Charlemagne Willy Wigman Mrs. Watt 
Niagara Pink Progression Glory of Holland Golden King 
Pink Perfection Myrtle Loveliness Ida Van 
Empress of India Europa Mary Fennell White Cluster 
War Mrs. W. E. Fryer Lily Lehmann Wamba ] 
Peace Jessie Prince of Wales Rose Wells 
Pink Beauty Panama Dominion Primulinus Hybrids 
Sulphur King Goliath America Exhibition Mixture 
Crimson Glow Mrs. Dr. Norton 


Price List now ready. My pleasure to send you a copy. 


JOE COLEMAN 
Cleveland Road Ravenna, Ohio 























GLADIOLI Narcissus Bulbs 


Nice bulbs and ready to ship ALL POSTPAID IN U. S. 
Per 12 Per 100 
Per 12 Per 100 EMPEROR—Yellow trumpet - - $.75 $6.00 
AMERICA—Light Pink - - - $ 50 $4.00 Sik WATKIN—Yellow trumpet - .75 6.00 
AuGuUsTA—White shaded heliotrope 50 4.00 pnp amie LS oul _ement : = me 

=. DEN SPUR— Yellow rumpe . ° ‘ 

sem HULoT — —_ 1 0 pot GLORY OF LEIDEN—Yellow trumpet 1.00 7.50 
RENCHLEYENSIS—Vermilion scarlet 50 4.00 GLory oF NoorpwijK—Yellow trumpet 1.50 10.00 
CHICAGO WHITE—Standard white - 50 4.00 KING ALFRED —Finest yellow trumpet 4.00 30.00 
FRANCIS KING—Shaded scarlet - 50 4.00 SPRING GLORY - 2.00 15.00 
HALLEY—Salmon rose -- o. -4a8 MADAM DEGRAAFF- - - -  .75 5.50 
LovELINEss—Creamy pink- - - .75 6.00 Wane Lepr  :- oo: a an 
NIAGARA—Nankin yellow- - - .75 6.00 SPECIAL OFFER—20 choice Narcissi; 
PEACE—Large white - - - - .75 6.00 16 different kinds. No finer collection ever 
RED EMPEROR—Large red - - 1.00 7.00 offered. Retail value, $5.00. Our_price, $3.00 
SCHWABEN—Pale Yellow - - - .7% 6.00 Only 50 collections at this price. Our Narcissi 


are fine healthy stock. We hope you will 
try them. With early $3.00 collection we will 
send free one Amaryllis Bulb. This offer for 


PRIMULINUS HyBRiIDS—Yellow Shades .50 3.00 
MIXED—In many varieties . - 50 3.00 


November only. 
NO BULBLETS OR SMALL STOCK FOR SALE A M A R Y L L i S 
ALL POSTPAID TO ANY PART OF U.S. ALL POSTPAID 
1 bulb 75c. 3 bulbs $2.00 6 bulbs $3.50 


No Catalogue 


C.8S. TAIT Box 556 


Cannat furnish to color. 


Brunswick, Ga. 
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The General Bulb Company 


Est. 1883, Vogelenzang, (Holland) 


( 110 Water Street, New York City 
Branches 
i Benton Harber, Mich., P. 0. Box 112. 








ILLUMINATOR 


A most distinguished Gladiolus, long and 
strong flower spike, regularly set with large 
blood-red flowers, darker markings on lower 
petals; the entire flower has a soft blue 
undertone, making it a most wonderful 
novelty. 





Selected Gladioli 


in rare and commercial varieties. Send us 
your address. 





(Please read in last issues’ ad “Illuminator” instead of “Illuminated.”’) 


VOGELENZANG, HOLLAND. 


¥ 





Again we are looking for- 
ward to 


Thanksgiving. 


After quite a trying time with dry weather, 
just at the critical time we have had some good 
rains; so that we shall have a good lot of well 
ripened and solid bulbs. We shall soon be 
as busy “as a bee in a tar barrel,” as my 
uncle used to say, digging the bulbs. 





I have as many orders for fall delivery as I 
want and my wholesale catalog will be short. 
The retail catalog will not be out until about 
Christmas, but if you will send request for it 
(a postal card will do) I will “put you on the 
list,” as the Lord High Executioner said. 


With kind regards to my customers, some of 
whom have written me very kind words, I am 


Geo. S. Woodruff 
The Gladiolus Man 


Independence - - Iowa 



































Reports from all over the world state that DIENER’S GLADIOLI are 
the LARGEST, FINEST and MOST WONDERFUL ever produced. 


The following list composes some of our most popular varieties which should be in every collection: 


Anna Eberius 

Color Cerise, dark velvety lip, spike and formation 
of the flowers are perfect. Flowers 6 in. in diam- 
eter; spikes 3 to 4 ft. high. An immense propa- 
gator. 


Diener’s American Beauty 


Brilliant American Beauty color, with creamy yellow 
throat. One spike opening a large number of 
flowers at one time; forms an immense bouquet of 
beauty. Flowers 6 to 7 inches in diameter; spikes 4 
to 5 ft. high. 


Jack London 


Light Salmon, with brilliant orange flame stripes; 
golden yellow throat, with ruby striped center. 
Flowers 5 inches in diameter; spikes 5 to 6 ft. high. 
For show and cvi flowers this variety cannot be 
too highly recommended. Exceptionally fine. 


Mrs. Willard Richardson 


Deep Crimson, maroon center; large, flaring flowers. 
Flowers 5 inches in diameter; spikes 4 to 5 feet 
high. One of the best in red. 


New Caialog will be ready late in the Fall. 


Richard Diener Co., Inc. 


Thomas T. Kent 

Rose-pink, with deep ruby running through center 
of each petal; very vigorous in growth. This is 
one of our largest varieties; one of the heaviest 
propagators. Flowers 6 to 8 inches in diameter; 
spikes 6 feet high. Everywhere pronounced the 
grandest and most satisfactory Gladioli ever pro- 
duced. The size cf the bloom and the length of the 
stem is the largest in its family and the coloring 
is most exquisite. 


Mrs. John R. Walsh 

Flesh shell pink; flame colored centers. Flowers 5 
inches in diameter; stems 5 to 6 feet high. The 
coloring of this variety is very striking and the 
stems are of immense length. It is a magnificent 
variety and should be in every collection. 


Frank J. Symmes 

Salmon-rose pink, with red lip, ruffled edges. 
Flowers 4 inches in diameter; spikes 5 to 6 feet 
high. A variety which will take everybody’s fancy 
at first sight. 


Please send in your name to be placed on our mailing list. 


- Kentfield, Cal. 
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Another Silver Medal 


awarded for display of 


Brookland Gardens 
GLADIOLI 


by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society Boston, August 9, 1919 


WRITE FOR PRICES ON CHOICE 
HOME GROWN BULBS 


Brookland Gardens 
Lexington Street, 
Woburn - - - Mass. 


























LE MARECHAL FOCH 


This variety secured a Ist class certificate 
in Haarlem on August 4th, 1919. 


Its color is a shade brighter than America, flowers 
twice as large as America, and its habit of 
growth is like America. It is as early as Halley 
and a rapid multiplier. We.think this variety 
the best yet introduced, and it will become a 
standard variety in the future, because it has all 
the qualities for it. 


The delicate pink color; the very early time of 
flowering, and its great growing qualities (every 
— germinates), make it an acknowledged 
eader. 


Price of young bulbs for propagating: 25 bulbs 
for $25.00, 100 bulbs for $90.00. 


Cash with order. Stock is very limited. 


Ask the Federal Horticultural Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for an import license for this novelty. 


P. Hopman & Sons 


Gladiolus Specialists 


Hillegom - - - # =Holland 




















Autumn Flowers 


O COUNTRY is more beautiful than this part of the south 
land during the gorgeous months of autumn, for our fall 
flowers dazzle the eyes of the beholder. 

Helianthus Angustifolia eclipses all others of the sunflower 
family with its wonderful mass of miniature, but gorgeously 
colored flowers. It makes up in numbers what it lacks in size and 
is such a graceful flower that we wonder that it has not long ago 
become a popular garden favorite. One reason, of course, is that 
here in its home it is a weed and elsewhere no one knows about it. 
Its greatest fault is that it does not keep well as a cut flower. It 
is a perennial but blooms first year from seed. I cannot say if 
plants would live over winter in the north, but I believe that they 
will, at any rate they can be grown from seed and I shall endeavor 
to save enough to supply readers who want to try it. 

Another so-called weed because of its commonness and ability 
to take care of itself and grow in any old place, either in the fence 
corner or the banks or bottom of a ditch, is EUPATORIUM 
COELESTINUM or mist flower, a near relative of the Ageratum, 
but a perennial instead of an annual and when massed in a good 
sized bed its heavenly blue color is wonderful to behold. [| believe 
this is hardy in the north, for I know that one New Jersey 
nurseryman was advertising plants of it last spring at $8 per 100 
wholesale and recommending it highly as a cut-flower for autumn. 
It keeps well as a cut-flower and blooms so very profusely that it 
should be very valuable to the florist anywhere where it is not 
classed as a weed. 

O what a difference it makes whether a beautiful flower is 
rare or simply a weed. 

Altho we have scores of wild Asters which have each their 
own delicate beauty, yet none of them can compare with the two 
wild flowers above. 

I must not forget to mention the many kinds of Golden Rod, 
but they are weeds everywhere and but few appreciate them except 
the Honeybee. ; 

I also want to add a correction to Mr. Marshall’s article in 
October Flower Grower. The plant he refers to as cyanus should 
be Stokesia cyanea. It was the white variety we furnished to 
Messrs. Dreer. 

I would further add that I make no claims to being a wizard, 
or even a second Burbank, but rather a humble lover of flowers and 
hope to be able to leave behind me some few things in the plant 
world better than I found them. 

L. H. READ. 





Buy Plants Now 


Physostegia, or False Dragon Head 
40 Cents per Dozen. 


Helianthus: Angustifolius 
75 Cents per Dozen. 

Eupatorium coelestinum 
or Mist Flower 75 Cents per Dozen. 


Zygadenus glaberrimus 
$1.25 per Dozen. 


Any of above sent post paid if order 
amounts to ONE DOLLAR or more. 


If you live south of the Mason and Dixon line plant 
this fall; if north of it, let us book your order now 
for early spring delivery. 

See our last month’s ad of Hemerocallis. They 
are absolutely hardy everywhere and you can set 
them any time until ground is frozen solid. 


Remember we want to know what you have sur- 
plus in Gladiolus bulbs and bulblets. Will 
be glad to furnish any of above 
plants in exchange for Glads. 


L.H. READ & CO. 


Deer Park - - Alabama 
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OPPORTUNITY IS KNOCKING AT YOUR DOOR 


PEONIES and IRISES 


are among the plants excluded from importation by the embargo and are bound to become higher in 


price. Having asurplus of the following varieties we offer them in collections reasonably pric 


COLLECTION 1 Edulis Superba—A most beautiful mauve-pink $ 50 
6 Extra Choice Ones $5.00 Couronne de Or—White with ring of yellow sta- 

Madam Emil Gallee—Sea-shell pink. One of the mens around tuft of yellow center petals .75 
finest $1.00 Rubra Superba—When well established said by 


Monsieur Dupont—Very large, ‘milk white blooms many tobethemost beautiful peonygrown 50 


on tall, strong stems - 1.00 Madame de Verneville— White with blush center, 

Monsieur — Elie—Glossy lilac- -pink shading to flaked carmine 75 
rose, immense in size 1.00 Felix Crousse—Large, ball shaped, brilliant ‘red 75 

Felix Geese brilliant red. A beauty .75 Alexander Dumas-Violet-rose, creamy collar 50 
Triumphe de Exposition de Lille—A large Gen. Bertrand—Large compact flower of solferino- 

preys < unusual ame form. Beau- = red, tipped silver. - 75 

ydrangea-pt - P -_ Vv 

Umbellatea R yee, tases shading is a Humei Cherry-pi -pink, cinnamon fragrance. ery ~* 

white. Valuable because of its cartiness. Madame Calot—Pale hydrangea. pink. Very large 

One of the first to bloom - - 1.00 and beautiful 50 
COLLECTION 2 COLLECTION 3 
10 Exceptionally Fine Varieties For $5.00 7 Varieties For $3.00 


Festiva Maxima—One of the finest whites in This collection is made up of Collection 2, omitting Cou- 
existence $ .50 ronne de Or, Madame de Verneville, ‘and Felix Crousse. 


All the above varieties offered are free bloomers and very fragrant. Rubra Superba is alittle slow until well established. 


IRISES—Collection of 12 Choice Named Varieties for $1.00. Not Labeled. 
This includes Pallida Dalmatica, Queen of May, Iris King, Rein Nix, Madame Chereau, and many others. 


GLADIOLI—The “Big Four’’—Evelyn Kirtland, Herada, Gretchen Zang and Bertrex, and 
other Austin Originations. All the best standards. Trade List ready. 


A. H. AUSTIN CO., WAYLAND, OHIO 























Kunderd’s Wonderful 
New Ruffled Gladioli 


Our 1920 catalog offers long additional lists 
of these most marvelous and beautiful of all 
Gladioli. No others like them. 


Our beautifully illustrated catalogue is free 
on request. It describes nearly 400 varieties 
obtainable only from us and contains the most 
complete information for =. blooming, 
storing, etc., ever written. You can’t afford to 
be without it. 


A. E. KUNDERD 


The Originator of the 
Ruffled Gladiolus 





Goshen, - = Indiana, U.S.A. 
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THE NEW GLADIOLUS 


LOUISE 


Fine Lavender, very large open flower often measuring 6 inches or over. 
Strong grower and good multiplier. 
Always attracts attention of visitors. 


Color Plate will appear in December Number of ‘“‘The Flower Grower.’”’ Watch for it. 


One grower writes: “The two bulbs of ‘LOUISE?’ certainly did fine 
considering the conditions this summer and you sold me all the — 
bulbs through sending me the two bulbs for trial.” 


Other growers who have seen it in bloom have said many nice things of it. 
Price, 1 bulb $1.00, 12 for $10, 1 inch and over 


M. F. WRIGHT & DAUGHTER 
401 South Clay St. STURGIS, MICH. 





























GLADIOLI 
Dorothy McKibbin, (Kunderd), The new ruffied pink. A P Bo all { & (’ 
A pure apple-blossom tint, extraordinarily early, elegantly e e hv e 0. 


ruffied with many blossoms open at a time. Cannot be ex- 
celled as acut-flower variety. Each, 35c.; Doz., $3.50; 100, 


Butte : Wichert, Illinoi 

Butterfly, - Santn®, 9 delicate revere a pant ye Fo B74 ert, os 
Bache: per dozen, $2.50; per 100, $17.50. . 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Jr., Each, 10c; per doz., $1; per 100, $7.50. 
White King, Each, 10c.; per dozen, $1.00; per 100, $7.50. Gov. og 
Hanley, Each, 10c,; per dozen, $1.00; per 100, $7.50. ‘And many others. 


POSTAGE PREPAID ASK FOR 1920 PRICE LIST. 


John H. McKibbin Growers of Giadioli 
1309 Division Street Goshen, Ind. Autumn Qu een, 


vet ms 6 Bouquet d’or, 


Gladioli ~ Large stock of very fine | Chicago White, 
America bulbs, all sizes. | 
Have some extra eon a ity = — ond varieties, all | Halley, 
wn in my own 4 ; 
for prices ‘and terme, stating pad aed aaa ay | Klondyke, 


10804 churchill Ave. CLEVELAND, OHIO Myrtle, 


Mrs. F. Pendleton, 
ANTHEMIS Prim. Hybrids, 


TINCTORIA— (Golden Marguerite) 


One of the. os ees summer flowering perennials, of bushy habit, Panama, 
~J4— 3 Dae Fd Bt 
we offer are 
a eg ae EE Peace, etc. 
them. They bloom nicely next summer. $1.50 per dozen. 
ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES, 
Box M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 

































































